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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TOLD AT LAST. 
LIVE DEANE had taken her leave of Lady Dudgeon, and was 
crossing the hall towards the side door, close to which the 
fly which had brought her from Pembridge was still waiting, when 
suddenly the doors, at the opposite side of the hall, were opened, and 
as they swung back on their hinges, a sight met her eyes that for a 
moment or two seemed to turn her to stone. Supported on one side 
by Dr. Whitaker, and resting his other arm on the shoulder of Pod 
Piper, like a man newly-risen from the tomb, Matthew Kelvin stepped 

slowly and painfully across the threshold. 

A strange, fierce light sprang to the sick man’s eyes the moment he 
saw who was standing there. Olive’s cheek whitened as she looked, 
her breath came mor equickly, she pressed her hand involuntarily to 
her heart as though she were in pain, then she went two or three steps 
nearer, and then she halted again, as though in doubt or fear. 

“Matthew! You here?” she said, at last. 

“So you are not gone yet!” was the answer. “It is well. I 
have something to say to you. Follow me.” 

Then the ghastly procession began to move slowly forward again, 
and, preceded by one of the baronet’s servants, it crossed the hall, and 
went in the direction of the library. Olive, following silently behind, 
was the last to enter the room. She shut the door behind her, and 
stood quietly in the background, unheeded, for the time, by everyone: 
Vague, dark forebodings were at work in her heart. “ What did it all 
mean ?” she asked herself, again and again. 

As soon as Mr. Kelvin was seated, the servant and Pod Piper left 
the room. 
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“Why, bless my heart, is that you or your ghost?” cried Sir Thomas, 
starting up from his chair and rubbing his eyes. He had been taking 
forty winks, surreptitiously. Gerald, in the act of reaching a book 
from one of the shelves, turned with the volume in his hand as Kelvin 
and the others came into the room. 

“He will be better in a little while,” said Dr. Whitaker to the 
baronet, who had crossed the room, and was now standing, with his 
hands under his coat-tails, and pursed-up lips, gazing down, with com- 
passionate eyes, at the half-conscious man before him. 

‘What a wreck—what a terrible wreck!” murmured the baronet 
“‘T—I never dreamt that he was half as bad as this.” 

Dr. Whitaker put something to the sick man’s nostrils, which he 
inhaled eagerly, and presently he began to revive. 

**T trust, Sir Thomas, that you will pardon my intrusion,” he said, at 
last, speaking in a strange, husky voice, that was little more than a 
whisper, and was totally unlike the well-remembered voice—clear and 
confident—of Matthew Kelvin. “That my business here is of a very 
pressing kind you may well believe, when you see me thus and so 
attended, Iam here on the same errand that brought Miss Deane 
here this morning. You have, I presume, read the letter that I sent 
by Miss Deane ?” 

“Miss Deane gave me no letter. She told me a long rigmarole 
about ——” 

“Oh, Matthew, I lost the letter! ” cried Olive, coming a step or two 
nearer. “TI lost the letter; but I knew what you had written, and I 
delivered your message just the same.” 

“You could not have known what I had written unless you had read 
my letter,” said Kelvin, coldly and sternly. 

“Qh, Matthew! why do you say such cruel things of me ?” cried 
Olive, imploringly. ‘‘ You know how I knew what the contents of your 
letter would necessarily be.” 

“Has the message which Miss Deane gave you been given also to 
Lady Dudgeon and to Miss Lloyd?” asked Kelvin of the baronet. 

“* Certainly—to both of them. They were told first of all.” 

“‘T hope you will not think that I am asking too much if I ask you 
to kindly request Lady Dudgeon’s and Miss Lloyd’s presence here for 
a few minutes.” 

‘‘ We'll have them here in a brace of shots,” said Sir Thomas, 
heartily. 

Gerald rang the bell, a servant came in, and a message was sent to 
Lady Dudgeon and Miss Lloyd. A minute later they entered the room. 

Lady Dudgeon was genuinely shocked to see Mr. Kelvin looking so 
ill, and chided him gently for venturing so farfrom home. Eleanor went 
up to him and shook hands with him. He saw the tears standing in her 
eyes, and his own eyes fell before her. Love and remorse were busy 
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in his heart. ‘ How bitterly I have wronged her!” he moaned to him- 
self. ‘What a confession is this which I am here to make !” 

“The letter which I wrote this morning,” began Mr. Kelvin, 
struggling with his weakness, ‘‘and which, by some strange mischance, 
appears to have been lost, was addressed to Miss Lloyd. It would 
appear, however, that my cousin, Olive Deane, who was certainly 
cognisant of most of the circumstances of the case, has told you what 
were the contents of the letter. There are certain other circumstances, 
however, of which as yet you know nothing, and it is of these that I 
am now here to speak.” He paused for a moment or two, to gather 
breath, and to moisten his lips with a cordial. 

“You may remember, Sir Thomas,” resumed Kelvin, “ that some 
little time after Mr. Lloyd’s death, I once or twice mentioned it to 
you that amongst his papers I had not been able to find any clue 
as to where Miss Lloyd was either born or baptised. It was requisite, 
before taking out letters of administration, that I should have some 
trustworthy information on this point ; but there being {no particular 
hurry in the matter, and I being busy at the time with other important 
work, one week went on after another without my making any serious 
effort to supply the necessary link. Still, when the discovery did come, 
it was as great a surprise to me as it can possibly have been to any 
of you.” 

“Then you think there is not the slightest possibility of there being 
any mistake in the matter?” said her ladyship. 

‘“‘T have in my possession 2 document, written and signed by Jacob 
Lloyd himself, in which he states that the young lady, supposed to 
be his daughter, was merely adopted by himself and his wife in her 
infancy.” 

“Is no clue given as to her real parentage ?” 

“None whatever. But I have also in my possession a sealed 
packet, which I will presently give to Miss Lloyd—a packet addressed 
to her by Mr. Lloyd himself, but with instructions that it should not be 
given to her till after his death. Inside this packet I think it quite 
possible that Miss Lloyd may find all the particulars she would like to 
know.” 

There was a pause. Dr. Whitaker whispered something in his 
patient’s ear, but Kelvin only shook his head impatiently. 

‘You remarked just now, Mr. Kelvin,” said Lady Dudgeon, “that 
there were some other circumstances connected with this remarkable 
case which you thought it desirable that we should become acquainted 
with.” 

“Precisely so, madam. It is for that purpose that Iam here. The 
revelation I am about to make is a very painful one—very painful and 
humiliating tome. But I have made up my mind to make it, and I will 
not shrink from doing so, whatever may be the consequences to myself.” 
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Once more he paused and put the cordial to his lips. That he was 
deeply moved, all there could plainly see, but Olive Deane alone was 
in a position to guess the cause. 

“This is the confession that I have to make,” he began at last. 
“The news you have heard to-day respecting Miss Lloyd has been in 
my possession not for a few days only, as you probably imagine, but 
for five long months.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kelvin !” cried Eleanor. 

“But what could your motive possibly be for keeping a piece of 
information of that kind to yourself for so long a time?” cried Lady 
Dudgeon. 

“T will tell you what my motive was—tell you all. Eighteen months 
ago I made Miss Lloyd an offer of marriage.” 

“Bless my heart! now who would have thought that?” cried Sir 
Thomas. 

“Miss Lloyd rejected me. Six months later, I tried my fortune 
again, but with no better result. It seemed to me—but I, may have 
been mistaken—that in this second rejection there was an amount of 
disdain, of—of contempt almost—that stung me to the quick, and I 
wowed that, if the opportunity were ever given me, I would be 
revenged.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kelvin, how you misunderstood me—misread me!” 

“T know it, and feel it now. I did not know it or feel it at the 
time. My mind must have been warped by its own bitterness. 
There stands the temptress,”—pointing to Olive Deane,—“ who 
first suggested the idea to me.” 

All eyes were turned on Olive Deane, who was still standing in the 
background, not far from the door. Her eyes were bent on the carpet, 
and her face was deathly pale. Suddenly she lifted her eyes, and 
flashed back a look of scorn that took in everyone there except her 
cousin ; a bitter smile curled her thin lips for a moment, then she 
drew a chair forward and sat down without a word. No one spoke. 

“T am telling you this,” resumed Kelvin, “ not as blaming my cousin 
for her suggestion, but as a confession of my own weakness and 
wretched folly. ‘That my feelings were very bitter against Miss Lloyd 
I need hardly tell you; and yet how I despised myself for doing as I 
was doing, no one but myself can ever know. Then came my illness, 
which lasted so long that I began to fancy I should never get better 
again ; but all through it the wrong that I had done Miss Lloyd lay 
with a terrible weight on my conscience, and the first day that I was 
strong enough to hold a pen I wrote to her that letter, which she 
ought to have received this morning.” 

“ All this was very, very wrong of you, Mr. Kelvin,” said Lady 
Dudgeon. ‘“‘ Unfortunately, however, none of us can undo the past, 
and I am quite sure that in this case your own conscience will be your 
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severest punishment. Miss Deane said something about a nephew of 
the late Mr. Lloyd being the real heir.” 

** Yes, a certain Mr. Gerald Warburton. Now that I have broken 
the news to Miss Lloyd, it will be my duty at once to communicate 
with Mr. Warburton—though, strange to say, I discovered, for the first 
time this morning, that he had already written to me during my illness, 
but that the letter had been purposely withheld from me. And now, 
Miss Lloyd,” continued the lawyer, “I will give into your hands that 
packet which I ought to have placed there five months ago. I dare 
not ask you to forgive me for the wrong I have done you. Such for- 
giveness would be an excess of generosity such as I have no right 
to expect.” 

He took a small sealed packet from his pocket. Then he stood up, 
and, weak as he was, would have walked across the room to Eleanor, 
but she crossed the floor, hurriedly, and took the packet from his 
hands. 

“ Oh, Mr. Kelvin, I forgive you fully and willingly !” she said, with 
emotion. ‘ Pray—pray do not let the thought of what. is past ever 
distress you again !” 

Then, when she saw that the packet was addressed to her in the 
handwriting that she remembered so well, she kissed it, with tears in 
her eyes, and went slowly back to her seat by Lady Dudgeon. 

“‘ Unfortunately, Sir Thomas,” resumed Kelvin, “ my confessions are 
not yet at an end, and I must crave your attention for a few minutes 
longer. At my recommendation, Sir Thomas, you, a little while ago, 
took into your service the gentleman who is now sitting there.” 

“ Pomeroy, you mean. Tobe sure—to be sure. And a very useful 
fellow I’ve found him. I’m your debtor for recommending him to me, 
Kelvin.” 

“When I asked you to take him into your service, sir, I did not 
know one thing about him that I know tow. From something that 
came to my knowledge only a few hours ago I have discovered that 
Mr. Pomeroy’s chief motive in desiring to enter your service was that. 
he might have an opportunity of being near Miss Lloyd, and of thereby 
winning her affections, and inducing her to become his wife.” 

‘Bless my heart! I would never have believed that of Pomeroy— 
never !” 

Again Kelvin looked fixedly at Olive, but she still kept her eyes 
turned persistently from him. She was stupefied. How had all this 
knowledge come to him—first the knowledge of Gerald Warburton’s 
letter, and now of the secret arrangement between Pomeroy and her- 
self. Had that still darker secret come to his knowledge likewise ? 

“TI can only apologise, Sir Thomas,” resumed Kelvin, “for having 
inadvertently been the means of introducing, under your roof, a person 
whose designs were such as I have mentioned, and I trust p 
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“You are not to blame, Kelvin—not in the least,” said the baronet. 
“But this is very sad—very sad indeed. What have you to say, 
Pomeroy, to all this ?” 

“ Only that what Mr. Kelvin has just stated is, to a certain extent, 
true,” said Gerald, coolly. “ My inducement in seeking to enter your 
service was certainly the hope of being thereby brought into daily con- 
tact with Miss Lloyd, with whom I was specially desirous of becoming 
acquainted.” ; 

“That is easily understood,” said her ladyship. “Miss Lloyd at that 
time was supposed to be worth twenty thousand pounds. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s audacious candour is quite refreshing.” 

“T will be candid,” said Gerald with an amused smile. “For me to 
see and become acquainted with Miss Lloyd was to love her, and when 
that fact became patent to me, it would not do to sail any longer under 
false colours. I told Miss Lloyd that I loved her—the confession 
slipped out one evening unawares—but the first time I met her after- 
wards, I confessed to her what my reasons had been for entering this 
house, asking her at the same time to forgive the wrong I had done 
her, and to forget the words I had said. From that day to this, Miss 
Lloyd and I were good friends : nothing more.” 

‘Bless us all ! what goings on under one’s very nose, and I to know 
nothing about them!” cried Sir Thomas. 

“ But this morning altered the position of affairs entirely,” went on 
Gerald. ‘You, sir, a little while ago, told me what Miss Deane had 
just told you—that Miss Lloyd was Miss Lloyd no longer, and had 
nothing in the world but her own sweet self that she could call her 
own. This being the case, I at once sought Miss Lloyd—found her— 
told her that my love was still unchanged, and would not leave her 
till I had won from hera promise to become my wife. That promise I 
hoid, and I shall claim its fulfilment from her before she and I are 
many weeks older.” 

“Well done, Pomeroy! That’s manly—that’s as it should be! ” ex- 
claimed Sir Thomas. “I knew you would turn out a decent fellow at 
bottom.” 

Kelvin’s cheeks flushed as he listened to Gerald’s words. He set 
his teeth and glared savagely out of his hollow eyes at his successful 
rival. Was it for this that he had humiliated himself by his recent con- 
fession? What a fool he had been to acknowledge so much before all 
these people! This mere adventurer had carried away the prize for 
which he had striven so boldly and sacrificed so much. Bitter indeed 
were his thoughts just then. The emotion was too much for his strength, 
and he fainted. 

Olive was by his side in a moment. She sank down at her cousin’s 
knees, and took his cold hand in hers, and pressed it to her lips. 

In a little while Matthew Kelvin opened his eyes and looked feebly 
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round, as if striving to bring to memory where he was, and whose were 
the faces that were bent over him. Last of all, his eyes met those of 
Olive Deane, and with a flash, as it were, everything came back to him. 
Then he saw whose hand it was that was holding his. With a look of 
loathing and hate that almost killed the soul within her, he flung Olive’s 
hand from him, and, trembling in every limb, he staggered to his feet. 

“ Poisoner !—begone! Quit my sight for ever!” he cried, and then 
he fell back into his chair. 

As if it were an echo, came the word “ Poisoner!” from the lips of 
everyone in the room. Olive, who had risen to her feet when her 
cousin flung away her hand, staggered back as if suddenly smitten. 

“ Matthew !” said Olive, passionately, advancing a step nearer her 
cousin, “you have bid me begone, and I know there is nothing left me 
but to obey. All is over between us. I played for a heavy stake, and 
I have lost it. I leave you now, never to see you again. I go forth 
into the world—whither, I neither know nor care. Listen to these, my 
last words—listen, and believe. I would shed my heart’s blood for you. 
Had you died through me, I would have killed myself an hour after- 
wards. I never loved you more than at this moment, That love I 
shall carry with me. Nothing can deprive me of it. Time will soften 
the hardness of your judgment ; then sometimes you may think of me 
with a touch of the old kindness, and say to yourself, ‘Her greatest 
fault was that she loved me not wisely, but too well.’” 

Still keeping her eyes fixed on her cousin, but vouchsafing no glance 
to anyone else, she moved slowly to the door. She reached the 
threshold, and there for a moment she paused. 

‘“‘ Farewell, Matthew! farewell for ever!” she said: and her voice 
had a ring of pathos and despair in it that her hearers never forgot. 
Then she drew her veil over her face, and the next moment she was 
gone. | 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘AND YOU SHALL STILL BE LADY CLARE.” 


On leaving the library after the scene with Olive Deane, Gerald had 
whispered to Eleanor, “ Don’t open the sealed packet till you have seen 
me again. I shall be in the conservatory half an hour after luncheon.” 
To the conservatory Eleanor went at the time specified, taking the 
sealed packet with her, and there she found Gerald awaiting her arrival. 
There was a bright, happy look in his eyes, such as she had not seen 
in them since that never-to-be-forgotten evening when he first took her 
in his arms and told her that he loved her. He came to meet her as 
soon as she opened the door, took both her hands in his, and led her 
to a seat where they would be safe from interruption. 
“‘T daresay you thought my request a very strange one,” said Gerald, 
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as he sat down beside her, “ but you will hear something still more 
strange before the day is over.” 

“This has been a day of surprises,” answered Eleanor. “It seems 
like twenty years since yesterday.” 

“Tt will seem like twice twenty when you shall have heard all that I 
have to tell you. But before I go any further, I want you to promise 
me one thing.” 

“Only one! I think I may promise that. But tell me what it is.” 

“Simply this. That nothing I may tell you this afternoon will be 
allowed in any way to affect the promise you gave me this morning.” 

“The promise which you stole, you mean. And now, sir, may | ask 
of what strange, eventful history this may be looked on as the prologue?” 

“A strange, eventful history, indeed,” said Gerald. “So strange, 
that I hardly know how to begin it.” 

His tone was grave enough now. He was, in truth, puzzled how 
and where to begin his revelations. 

“Once on a time,” he said, at last—‘‘ that is to say, some five or 
six months ago—I was living very quietly in a little town in the south 
of France, when, onejfine morning, I was summoned post haste to Lon- 
don. A certain lady, an old friend of yours, Miss Bellamy by name, 
was the person whose imperative summons I felt bound to obey.” 

“Do you know Miss Bellamy ?” asked Eleanor, opening her eyes 
very wide indeed. 

“Miss Bellamy used to buy me sweets when I was a very small 
shaver indeed. In fact, there is a legend current that she assisted at 
the cutting of my first tooth.” 

“ But why did she send for you all the way from France ?” 

“Some seven weeks previously she had sent, through the post, to 
Mr. Kelvin, at Pembridge, the very sealed packet about which so much 
has been said to-day. ‘That packet had been placed by Mr. Lloyd in. 
her hands many years before, with a request that she would keep it 
carefully by her till after his decease. When that event took place 
Miss Bellamy was at Guernsey, and six months elapsed before the 
packet reached the hands of Mr. Kelvin. Immediately on receipt of 
it, his duty was to communicate to you those facts of which you were 
allowed to remain in ignorance till this morning. Finding, after a 
lapse of several weeks, that Mr. Kelvin had taken no action in the 
affair, Miss Bellamy sent for me, and asked me to go down to Pem- 
bridge, and ascertain from Kelvin the reason of his unaccountable in- 
action. I went down to Pembridge and saw Kelvin—whom I had 
once met years previously ; but, singular as it may seem, I said nothing 
to him of the one particular object that had taken me there. At that 
time Olive Deane was living with her cousin, and it was suggested by 
her that, as Sir Thomas Dudgeon happened to be in want of a secre- 
tary, the place might perhaps be one that would suit me. She suggested, 
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too, that I, being a poor man, might improve my fortunes by marrying 
an heiress, the heiress in question being Miss Eleanor Lloyd. For 
reasons of my own, I appeared to fall in with her views. The situation 
was procured for me, and I made my appearance at Stammars. 

“One of my reasons for acting thus was my desire to see and be near 
you. I had heard a great deal about you at different times, and I 
wanted to make your acquaintance, and judge you for myself before 
letting you know that I was in any way mixed up with your private 
affairs. I wanted, in fact, to meet you as an utter stranger.” 

“Before you go any further,” said Eleanor, “I should like to ask 
you one question. When you first came down to Pembridge, did you 
know that I was not Mr. Lloyd’s daughter, and consequently not 
entitled to his property ?” 

“T did know it.” 

“ Then it was very wrong of you to let me live on in ignorance of my 
real position. You were making yourself the accomplice of Mr. Kelvin.” 

“Granted. But I had very special reasons for acting asI did. I 
suspected the existence of some plot or scheme against you which I 
was desirous of fathoming. Besides, I could not find it in my heart to 
be{the one to strike the cruel blow that would deprive you of name 
and fortune, and shake the very foundation of your life.” 

“The cruelty lay in not telling me. You did me great injustice, and 
at the same time, you deeply wronged Mr. Warburton, the real heir.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Warburton’s anything like a decent sort of fellow, he 
won’t mind a bit when it’s all explained to him,” said Gerald, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Eleanor looked excessively pained. ‘‘ You talk so strangely,” she 
said, in a faltering voice, “that I hardly understand you.” 

Gerald’s arm went round her waist, and before she could offer any 
resistance, half a score kisses had been rained on her cheeks. 

“Oh, my darling,” he cried, ‘‘cannot you see through it? Cannot 
you understand it all? I—I am Gerald Warburton !” 

“You Gerald Warburton!” she said, as if repeating the words 
mechanically after him, but without comprehending what they meant. 
She put his arm aside, and stood up and stared into his face, as she 
might have stared had she been walking in her sleep, and were now 
coming back to consciousness. 

“You Gerald Warburton !” 

He drew her down gently on to the seat again, and made one of her 
hands a prisoner in his. 

“Tt is even as I have told you,” he said. “It was I who Miss 
Bellamy sent for when she became alarmed by Kelvin’s long silence. 
It was then, for the first time, that I heard your real history. Up to 
that day I had always looked upon you as my cousin. I came here 
under an assumed name, and I accepted the secretaryship to Sir 
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Thomas Dudgeon, simply that I might see you and be near you, myself 
unknown. To see youand be near you was to love you. I determined, 
if it were possible to do so, to win you in the character of a poor 
man. Whether I have succeeded or failed, you know best.” 

“ All this seems very hard to believe,” said Eleanor, at last. ‘“ And 
yet, if you tell me it is true, I suppose it must be so.” She sighed, 
and then, in a Jow tone of voice, as if speaking to herself, she said : 
“* Lord Ronald is heir to all my lands, and I am not the Lady 
Clare.’” 

“Yes ; but what says his lordship in conclusion? ‘ We two will wed 
the morrow morn, and you shall still be Lady Clare.’” 

She gazed at him sadly, wonderingly. 

“Don’t forget your promise,” he said. “With Heaven’s help, this 
day month we will be man and wife.” 

“Then you knew from the first that you were Gerald Warburton, the 


heir, and that I was—nobody?” 
She seemed as if she wanted his further assurance before that fact 


would impress itself with sufficient clearness on her mind. 

“I knew, dearest, what I have just told you. I heard it from Miss 
Bellamy before I first came down to Pembridge.” 

“You came to me as a poor man, and stole my heart away before I 
knew what had happened—stole it away, perhaps, for mere amusement. 
But now that you have thrown off your disguise, now that I know you 
for the caliph himself, the amusement is at an end, and you had 
better give me back a poor trifle for which you can now have no 
possible use.” ; 

“ As if that poor trifle, as you call it, were not the one treasure which 
I hold as far more precious than aught else the world could offer me. 
I have won you, and I mean to keep you, so you may as well resign 
yourself to your fate.” 

Eleanor mused for 2 moment. 

“Tell me this,” she said. ‘Why did you make that confession to 
me one day in the library? Why did you accuse yourself of having 
been actuated by mercenary motives?” 

“‘ Because I had been told of the interview between young Piper and 
yourself. I knew, after that, what your thoughts must be concerning 
me ; so that, all things considered, it seemed to me the best thing I 
could do was to cry mea culpa, even at the expense of lowering myself 
for a time in your estimation.” 

But rather than do that, why not have confessed everything? Why 
not have told me then what you have told me to-day ?” 

“ Because at that time my plans were not ripe for such a confession. 
Because I could not then have taken you to your father.” 

“My father, Gerald!” she cried, as she started to her feet. “Oh! 
say those words again !” 
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It was the first time she had called him by his right name, and it 
thrilled him strangely to hear it from her lips. 

“ Eleanor, your father—I do not speak of your adopted father this 
time—is still alive—is waiting and longing to see you. I had a tele- 
gram from him only a few hours ago. See, here it is.” He took a 
telegram from his pocket, opened it, and read aloud as follows : 

“Everything proved. Van Duren has confessed. Our task is at an 
end. Come at once, and bring my daughter with you.” 

These words, “my daughter,” from a father whom she had never 
seen, moved Eleanor strangely. Her heart beat so fast that for a little 
while she could not speak. 

“If I have a father,” she stammered out at last, ‘why did he 
not send for me before? Why have you kept me from him all this 
time?” 

“The story that I have now to tell you,” answered Gerald, “‘is a 
very painful one; but that it will have a happy ending, there is proof 
positive in the telegram which we have just read together. It is the 
same story in substance as you will find told by Mr. Lloyd in the sealed 
packet. I think it will be better that I should tell it to you first, and 
leave you to read it afterwards. 

“Many years ago, in a small provincial town, more than two hundred 
miles from this place, there lived four young ladies who had all been 
schoolfellows together, and who, now that they were grown up, were 
bosom friends. One of these young ladies married a gentleman, 
Ambrose Murray, by name, and a doctor by profession. You are their 
only child, and your name is Eleanor Murray. Another of the young 
ladies married Mr. Jacob Lloyd, and you were their adopted daughter. 
The third married my father. The fourth remained unmarried, and is 
your friend and mine—Miss Bellamy. 

“‘ A few months after you were born, a terrible misfortune befell your 
father. He was arrested on a false charge of murder, was tried, and 
condemned to die. The charge was a false one, dearest—don’t forget 
that. But before the day came that would have left you fatherless, 
his mind gave way under the shock, and his sentence was changed 
into one of imprisonment for life. Your mother, frail of health and 
delicate from a child, found the burden of life more than she could 
bear, and Heaven, in its pity, took her to itself.” 

Gerald paused, and as he did so he felt that Eleanor was sobbing, 
silently, with her head still resting on his shoulder. 

“Then it was, when you were left alone in the world, that Mr. Lloyd 
and his wife took you to their hearts and home. They had no children 
of their own, and they adopted you as their daughter, even to giving 
you their name—for, as you must remember, your father’s innocence 
had never been proved. The evidence at the trial had been terribly 
against him, and the world still adjudged him to be guilty. 
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“Shortly after their adoption of you, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd removed 
to Pembridge, where they were entire strangers, and, except Miss 
Bellamy, no one ever knew that you were not their own child. 

“And so years went on till Mrs. Lloyd died. It was shortly after 
this event that Mr. Lloyd, mindful, probably, of the uncertainty of life, 
put into Miss Bellamy’s hand the very sealed packet about which we have 
heard so much of late. 

“ All these long years Mr. Murray had been shut up in his living 
tomb. In the course of time his senses had mercifully been given back 
to him. Two or three times a year Miss Bellamy went to see him, and 
took him tidings of you and of the outside world. He knew that you 
were safe and well, and he would not let your young life be blighted 
by the sad story of his wrongs and sufferings. 

“ The first time I ever saw Mr. Murray was in Miss Bellamy’s sitting- 
room, a few nights after my arrival in London, in answer to her summons. 


Your father had escaped from prison, and had come to Miss Bellamy, 


as the only person living whom he knew, for shelter.” 

“Escaped! Oh! if I had only been there to receive him !” 

“He and I became friends at once when he knew that I was the son 
of one whom his wife had known and loved so well. Fortunately, no 
very extreme search was made after him, and I may so far relieve your 
mind at once by telling you that he has never been recaptured. In 
making his escape from prison, Mr. Murray’s mind seemed to be 
possessed by one idea, and one only. ‘That idea was the possibility, 
or probability, of being able to prove to the world his innocence of 
the dreadful crime laid to his charge twenty long years ago. 

“How and by what means this great end has at last been accom- 
plished, it would take me too long to tell you in detail now. That 
may be left for an after occasion. That he has succeeded completely 
and fully in what for a long time seemed an utterly impossible task, 
this telegram in his own words is ample proof. Not till he should have 
so succeeded would he allow you to be communicated with, or even to 
be made aware of his existence.” 

“ How very strange of him! If he had but trusted me!” 

“ But the troubles of the past are over now. I propose to start for 
London by the six o’clock train this evening, and to take you with me. 
We shall find your father waiting at Miss Bellamy’s to receive you.” 

“This evening! See my father this very evening !” 

“Why not? Has he not sent for you?” 

“T shall have to speak to Lady Dudgeon, and—and 

“ And you will be ready equipped for your start by 5.30. I will ask 
Sir Thomas to let Fenton drive us to the station in the waggonette.” 

Eleanor stood up and pressed both her hands to her head. “ I’m 
far from sure that it’s not all a dream,” she said. “ Even nowI hardly 
seem to see clearly the motives by which you were actuated. But I 
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have heard so many strange things to-day, that that is hardly to be 
wondered at.” 

“The two most powerful motives that actuated me were these: your 
father’s strongly-expressed wish that you should be left unaware of his 
existence and of the terrible story of his life till he himself was prepared 
to reveal everything ; and secondly, my desire to win my wife as a poor 
man wins his—for himself alone, and not for whatever worldly goods 
fortune may have encumbered him with.” 

“T am afraid,” said Eleanor, still with a smile, “that you are a far 
more enigmatical character than I took you to be—that I shall find 
you far more difficult to understand than, in my simplicity, I ever 
dreamt of.” 

“You hold the key to my heart, and that unlocks everything. When 
you come to know me better, as I hope you will do some day, you will 
find that, like most of my fellows, I am very shallow when properly 
gauged. Only, perhaps, I have the art of hiding it better than some. 
But now I must leave you for a littie while. Remember, I shall expect 
you to be ready by half-past five. In fact, I have already telegraphed 
that we shall leave for London by the six o’clock train.” 

He pressed her hastily to his heart, and then she fled. 


It was half-past seven when Eleanor and Gerald alighted at King’s 
Cross Station. Miss Bellamy was there to meet them. Eleanor’s 
arms were round her neck in a moment. 

“‘Oh, my dear Miss Bellamy!” she exclaimed, half laughing and 
half crying, “how happy it makes me to see you again! I thought 
you had run away from me for ever.” 

“ Only for a little while, love. I had someone else to look after of 
late—someone who is anxiously waiting to see you.” 

It was a good hour’s drive to Ormond Square, but to Eleanor it 
seemed only a few minutes. Gerald, having handed the ladies out of 
the cab, took his leave for a little while, promising to call again in an 
hour. Eleanor, still like one in a maze, and still clinging tightly to 
Miss Bellamy, found herself next moment indoors. 

“Take off your hat, love, but don’t bother about anything else just 
now,” said Miss Bellamy. 

Then they went upstairs, and then a door was flung open, and there, 
in the middle of the lighted room, Eleanor saw standing a tall, frail- 
looking man, who seemed as though he were obliged to steady himself 
by clinging to the back of a chair, and whose lips were working with 
nervous excitement. 

Eleanor staggered forward into the room. Ambrose Murray met 
her half way, and caught her in his arms, She fell on his breast in a 
passion of sobs. 

Miss Bellamy came gently out and shut the door. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE STRONG ROOM. 
‘No chance of anybody hearing him but the dead folk in the church- 
yard, and they'll only grin to themselves and take no notice.” So 
muttered Pringle to himself as he stood at the foot of the stairs and 
listened to Van Duren’s cry for help. 

And he was right. So long as the doors were kept shut, Van Duren’s 
loudest cries would not penetrate beyond the basement-floor of the old 
house. In the office above, people might, and did, come and go on 
business ; but not the faintest echo of that terrible cry of despair, that 
was so near and yet so far away, ever reached them. 

Pringle was there, as usual, to attend to the different callers, so far 
as it was possible for him to do so in the absence of his chief. Many 
were the inquiries during the day as to the probable [date of Van 
Duren’s return. 

“‘He may be here at any time, or he may be away for another week. 
Most uncertain in his movements,” Pringle would say to the inquirers. 
And as soon as they were gone he would rub his hands, and chuckle to 
himself and mutter: “ Revenge at last! Every dog has his day, and 
mine has come now.” 

And so the day slowly wore itself through till evening came round 
again. Pringle shut up the office at the usual time, and then, after a 
hearty tea, he prepared to sally forth for the evening’s enjoyment. He 
told himself that he would take the entire round of the haunts where 
he was known, indulging himself with a glass or two at each of them, 
and have, altogether, a very pleasant time of it. 

Pringle locked the outer door, and having made sure that he had 
the latch-key in his pocket, he put down the kitchen gas, and let him- 
self out by way of the front door, which he clashed to after him with a 
bang loud enough to wake every dismal echo that had its lodgment 
in the dismal old house in the churchyard. 

It-was close upon midnight when Jonas Pringle came picking his way 
carefully along the silent streets in the direction of Spur Alley. ‘This 
care on his part was necessitated by the number and strength of the 
potations in which he had indulged during the evening. He knew 
quite well what he was about ; he knew that he had taken more than 
was good for him ; he knew that his course along the streets was rather 
a mazy one ; he knew that his speech was a little thick, and that short 
words were infinitely preferable to long ones ; but, for all that, it was ° 
only his legs that were affected : his head was still as coldly calculating 
as ever it had been. 

He had just turned the corner of Spur Alley, and was within a few 
yards of the house, when suddenly a woman, who had been sitting in 
the shadow of the steps, sprang to her feet, stood for a moment gazing 
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fixedly at him, and then took to her heels and quickly disappeared 
round the opposite corner. A presentiment that it was his daughter 
shot through Pringle’s heart the moment he set his eyes on her. He 
shouted to her to stop; but she never eventurned herhead. He made 
an abortive attempt to run after her; but that was equally unavailing. 
Then he sat down on the steps where is daughter had been sitting— 
for he felt sure that it was she—and began to cry. 

He was roused by the clocks striking the half-hour after midnight. 
He got up, shivering from head to foot, and let himself in by means of 
the latch-key. He did not go downstairs, but stumbled his way to his 
own room, and, without undressing, flung himself on his pallet, and 
slept unbrokenly till long after broad daylight. 

He lighted the kitchen fire and got his breakfast ready before going 
near his prisoner. Last night’s excitement and dissipation had left him, 
if such a thing were possible, harder and more cruel than before. Not 
one single grain of pity for his wretched victim made itself felt in his 
heart when, after breakfast, he went and knocked at the door of the 
strong-room. He was still convinced that it was his daughter whom he 
had seen over-night, and the sight of her only served to freshen up 
his wrongs, and to intensify a hatred that needed no additional fuel. 

“Max Van Duren, are you still alive?” he cried, rapping with his 
key on the door. 

A deep groan was the only reply for a little while. 

Pringle kept on hammering at the door. “ Why don’t you answer 
me?” he screamed. 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake, Pringle, give me a drop of water, or else leave 
me to’die in peace!” It was hardly to be recognized as the voice of 
Van Duren, so faint and full of anguish was it. 

Pringle’s only answer was a laugh. 

“Pringle, I am dying!” pleaded the imprisoned man. “The 
wound on my head has opened afresh, and I am slowly bleeding to 
death. I am too weak to stand. A few hours will end everything. 
Give me some water—give me a pillow for my head—give me a little 
light—and then you may leave me to die.” 

* All very fine, Mr. Van, but you don’t get over me with any of your 
dodges. Once get the door open, it would be all over with me.” 

“ Pringle, I swear to you that I am dying—that I have not strength 
to walk across the floor.” 

“Then die,” cried Pringle. ‘It is all you are fit for. Ask for no 
pity from me.” And with that he strode away without waiting to hear 
another word, and shut the outer door behind him. 

He stayed in the office as usual till evening ; but he did not go near 
Van Duren again all day. He had found a bottle of brandy upstairs . 
in Van Duren’s room; this he appropriated, and his devotions were 
paid to it so often during the day that when evening came very little of 
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it was left. When he had closed the office, he sallied out, as on the 
previous evening, but still without visiting his prisoner. He had no 
appetite to-day ; he could not eat. All he craved was more drink, and 
so long as he had money in his pocket there was no difficulty in getting 
that. Again he took what he called his rounds, and again it was close 
on midnight when he found himself back in Spur Alley. 

He was fumbling with his latch-key, when a hand was laid lightly on 
his shoulder. He had heard no sound of footsteps, and he turned with 
a low cry of terror. He turned, and saw that it was his daughter. 

“Why, Jessie—Jessie, my darling ! is that you?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is I,” said the woman, bitterly. ‘ What have you done with 
Max Van Duren?” 

“Oh, I’ve got the scoundrel in safe custody, never fear !” 

“In safe custody! What do you mean?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Come inside, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

He had succeeded in opening the door by this time, and his 
daughter followed him into the dark entrance-hall. They groped their 
way down, and entered the kitchen. 

“Many a worse crib than this,” said Pringle, as he turned the gas 
full on. 

Then he stirred the fire, and drew up a chair for Jessie and another for 
himself, and produced a bottle of brandy. 

“ And now for a comfortable little confab,” he said, gleefully. ‘I’ve 
quite a lot to tell you; and I daresay you have something to tell me.” 

“ Suppose you tell me your news first,” said the woman. 

Neither in her manner towards him, nor in her mode of addressing 
him, was there the slightest trace of tenderness, or any token by which 
a stranger would have guessed that the man before her was her 
father, whom she had not spoken to for several years. Her hard mouth 
and her watchful eyes never for a moment relaxed their hardness or 
their watchfulness. 

“ Funny, wasn’t it,” began Pringle, rubbing his lean, yellow hands in 
front of the fire, but with his eyes fixed on his daughter, “ that I should 
have been Van Duren’s clerk for three years before finding out who he 
was ?” 

“ And how did you find it out at last?” asked Jessie, without any 
apparent emotion. 

“T was rooting about among his papers one day, when I found some 
of your letters, my dear. It was the greatest surprise I’ve ever had 
in my life.” 

“ He has kept my letters, has he?” said the woman, in an eager, 
passionate way, breaking for a moment through the restraint she had 
hitherto put upon herself. 

“He has kept them; so much the worse for him, as things have 


turned out,” said Pringle, grimly. 
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“ What did you do next?” 

“T put back the letters where I had found them, and waited for 
him.” 

“ And what did you do then?” 

“ Tt was only the night before last that he got back home. I had 
made up my mind from the first how to act. He was only there for the 
night. He was going to start away again next morning; but I guessed 
he wouldn’t leave without visiting the safe in the strong-room. So, in- 
stead of going up to bed, I came down here and waited in the dark 
forhim. Iseemed to have been waiting a month, but it was only a few 
hours when he came. He went forward into the strong-room, and 
turned on the gas. Then I stole swiftly after him. He did not hear 
me—he did not see me till the last moment ; and then it was too late. 
Before he could reach the iron door, I had shut it on him and turned 
the key.” 

** You locked him in?” 

“T locked him in. I made him my prisoner; and there he is at 
this very moment.” 

The woman had changed colour and started to her feet when her 
father made this disclosure. But another thought seemed to strike 
her, and she sat down again, her ashy face turned full upon him, and a 
strange, half-savage, half-defiant look in her eyes, which it was just as 
well that the old man did not notice. 

Gradually the warmth of the fire, and the brandy he had taken and 
was still taking, had a somnolent effect upon Pringle. He found his 
eyelids closing involuntarily. 

“T don’t think an hour or two’s snooze would be a bad sort of thing,” 
he said. 

“Where is this strong-room that you talk about?” asked Jessie. 

“Why, close by here—on the bottom floor—just at the end of that 
passage.” 

“‘ And the keys—who keeps them ? ” 

“Who should keep them but me? I’ve got them safe enough, never. 
you fear.” And he tapped his pocket to verify the fact. 

He poured himself out some more brandy, and when he had drunk 
it she assisted him to the sofa, lowered the gas a little, and then took 
up her own position in the big easy-chair on the opposite side of the 
fire-place. 

A few minutes later, her father’s deep, regular breathing told her that 
he was fast asleep. 

Then she crossed noiselessly over to where he was lying, and began 
to feel for the pocket that held his keys. She was not long’in finding 
what she wanted. Then she lighted a candle, and taking the candle- 
stick in one hand and the two keys in the other (after giving a last 
look at her father), she set out in search of the strong-room. 
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The little Dutch clock in the kitchen was on the stroke of eight 
when Jonas Pringle opened his eyes. He opened them, rubbed them, 
shut them, and opened them again. He might well stare and ask him- 
self whether he had not taken leave of his senses. On a mattress in 
front of the kitchen fire, a coverlet thrown over him, lay the form of 
Max Van Duren. His eyes were shut and he was breathing heavily. 
Pringle was still staring at this terrible object, and trying to pull his 
wits together, when his attention was attracted by the noise of foot- 
steps descending the stairs, and next moment Jessie ushered into the 
room a stranger, who at once crossed to where Van Duren was lying, 
and gazed fixedly down on him. The stranger was, in fact, a doctor whom 
Jessie had summoned by bribing a passing milk-boy to go and fetch him. 
Van Duren was an utter stranger to him. 

“Who are you, and what have you come for?” screamed Pringle. 
“ Get out of this, or it will be worse for you! I'll have no thieving 
quacks here.” 

Jessie took her father by the shoulders and pressed him down by 
main force on to the sofa. 

“Speak another word at your peril,” she said sternly. ‘ Disturb this 
gentleman again, and as sure as I am what I am, I'll have you locked 
up in there—in there, do you understand?” and she pointed in the 
direction of the strong-room. 

There was something in his daughter’s face that cowed him—that 
frightened him even. He had never seen such an expression on any 
other face. He sat down without a word. 

The doctor was down on one knee by this time, examining the un- 
conscious man. 

“‘ How did he come by this terrible wound on his head?” he asked, 
presently, ‘and why has he been allowed to sink so low? Some one 
ought to have been called in two days ago.” 

“It’s only about two days since he got home,” said the woman, 
“and he brought the wound with him. How he came by it nobody 
knows but himself. Then he was accidentally ”—with a glance at her 
father—“ shut up in the room where he keeps his books and things, 
and couldn’t help himself, and there I found him about two o’clock 
this morning.” 

“Was he conscious when you found him? Did he know you?” 

To. - 

“Why did you not send for medical assistance as soon as you found 
him?” 

“ Because he wouldn't let me—he wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“More fool he,” said the doctor brusquely. ‘What did you give 
him to eat or drink?” 

“All that I could persuade him to take was a little brandy-and- 
water.” 
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“ Well, I can do nothing for him till he wakes,” said the doctor, as he 
rose to his feet. ‘‘I may tell you, he appears, so far as I can judge at 
present, to be in about as bad a way as it is possible for a man to be. 
I don’t think it advisable to disturb him, as this sleep may do him good. 
I will call again about ten o’clock. Should he awake before then, send 
me word; and till I arrive, keep on giving him a teaspoonful of brandy 
every few minutes.” With that the doctor went. 

Jessie was kneeling by Van Duren’s head, and she never moved to 
let the doctor out. Pringle cowed before her, and muttering some- 
thing to the effect that a good wash would freshen him up, he slunk 
out of the room and shuffled upstairs, coughing painfully as he went. 

Jessie resumed her watch by the unconscious man, bathing his 
brows now and again with a little vinegar. Presently he opened his 
eyes and gazed up wonderingly into her face. ‘Then he tried to raise 
himself on his elbow, but fell back with a groan. Jessie gave hima 
little brandy, and that seemed to revive him. 

“Where am I? what has happened ?” he murmured. 

“Hush! don’t talk now,” said Jessie. «“‘ The doctor will be here in 
a little while, and give you something to revive you.” 

“The doctor? The Ah! everything comes back tome now. It 
was you who opened my dungeon, and helped me, bit by bit, to crawl 
here. What good angel sent you to me, Jessie?” 

Then, before she could answer, he began to mutter to himself in 
German, a language which he very rarely spoke, and evidently knew 
her no longer. 

At this moment there came a sound of loud knocking at the front 
door. At the noise, Van Duren again turned his eyes on Jessie. 

He looked at her as he had never looked at her before—with a 
pathos and tenderness indescribable. But he did not speak. 

Jessie’s quick ears had heard her father open the door in answer to 
the knocking, and now there was a sound of footsteps coming down 
the stone stairs that led to the kitchen. Next minute the door was 
pushed open, and three men came into the room. One of them was 
Peter Byrne, and the other two were members of the police force in 
plain clothes. Byrne was startled at the sight before him, but he did 
not lose his presence of mind. 

“There, gentlemen, is the man you are in search of. This is Max 
Van Duren, formerly known by the name of Max Jacoby.” 

One of the officers advanced. ‘ Max Jacoby, you are charged with 
being the murderer of one Paul Stilling, at Tewkesbury, many years 
ago, and I hold a warrant for your arrest.” 

“A warrant for my arrest !” echoed Van Duren, feebly. “ You have 
come too late, gentlemen—too late !” 

His eyes closed once more; he breathed three or four times, and 
then not again. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CONCLUSION. 





On the sands at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Time, a sunny afternoon. The 
persons are Mrs. Kelvin and her son. The lady is half sitting, half 
reclining, in the Bath chair in which she has been wheeled down to the 
sands. Matthew Kelvin is sitting on a camp-stool close by his mother, 
smoking a cigarette, and dividing his attention between the bathers 
and a lazy skimming of the London papers, which have just come to 
hand. He is looking infinitely better than when we saw him last, and 
his mother thinks that if she can only persuade him to stay away from 
that odious business for another month, he will become as strong and 
hearty as ever he was. 

Mrs. Kelvin’s attention, like that of her son, is half distracted from 
the gay scene before her. The steamer has brought her several letters, 
which she is reading intermittently, smiling to herself now and then as 
she reads, and anon lifting her eyes to note the latest arrival on the 
sands, or to watch for a moment kaleidoscopic changes in the ever- 
varying groups of loungers and bathers with which she is surrounded. 
There is one letter, however, that she has kept till the last. Her face 
clouds as she opens it. She glances at Matthew, and sees that he is 
still busy with his newspapers. The letter does not take her long to 
read, and, with a little sigh, she puts it back into its envelope. The 
sigh rouses Matthew—he looks up. 

“ Matthew,” says the old lady, very gravely, “I have had a letter 
this morning from Olive Deane.” 

He turns quickly round ; and his face seems to harden as he turns. 

‘And has she really dared to write to you?” he says, sternly. 
** Does she think that the past can be so soon forgotten ?” 

‘My dear, you are not like yourself when you talk in that way,” 
answers Mrs. Kelvin, as she lays her hand caressingly on her son’s 
shoulder. ‘I never rightly understood the reason of that terrible 
quarrel between you and Olive. You were too ill for me to question 
you much at the time, and since you have been better the mere mention 
of Olive’s name has seemed so distasteful to‘ you that I have spoken of 
her as little as possible. But to say that I should not like to know how 
it happened that you fell out so strangely, would be to say that I am 
not a woman.” 

Under his breath Mr. Kelvin calls himself by a very strong name 
for having spoken so hastily. He has carefully concealed from his 
mother the fact of Olive Deane having been implicated in any way 
with regard to his long illness. He has dreaded the effect such a 
revelation might have upon her. He has allowed her to surmise and 
wonder as to the origin of their sudden estrangement, but he has never 
really enlightened her. 
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“Olive went off to Stammars one morning with a letter from you,” 
resumes the old lady. “ An hour later, you rush off after her, although 
you have not been out of your room for two months. You come back 
after a time, but Olive does not. Next day she sends for her boxes, 
but from the hour when she set out for Stammars till now, I have never 
set eyes on Olive Deane.” 

“Yes, it must have seemed strange to you,” says Mr. Kelvin, after a 
pause: “but the subject was such a very painful one that I always 
felt reluctant to mention it.” 

“You never thought, dear, how painful it must be to me to be left 
in sucha state of doubt and uncertainty.” 

“TI know that I ought to have told you long ago. I will tell you 
now.” She pauses while he looks at his watch and folds up his news- 
paper. ‘The facts of the case can be told you in very few words,” he 
says. ‘Olive Deane, during the time that I was ill, suppressed a very 
important private letter that had been sent to me through the post.” 

“That was wrong, very wrong indeed,” says the old lady, gravely. 
“Had any other than you told me of it, I could not have believed 
them.” 

“That morning when she went to Stammars, it was with a letter from 
me addressed to Miss Lloyd. That letter she also suppressed, then 
having, I presume, opened it and read it. I was very angry with her 
indeed. I spoke my mind very strongly on the point, and we parted— 
never, I hope, to meet again.” 

Mrs. Kelvin does not speak, and Matthew, looking up, sees that her 
eyes are full of tears. ‘“ How would she feel, and what would she say, 
if she knew everything?” he asks himself. ‘But she must never be 
told.” 

“T thought it strange that she never once mentions your name in 
her letter,” says Mrs. Kelvin, as she wipes her eyes. “It is just as 
well to know that the girl is not without a home. She writes me that 
she has accepted a situation with a family who are going out to the 
Hague in a couple of months ; so that she is not likely to trouble any 
of us in time to come.” 

At this moment, who should march gravely up, and raise his hat 
with what he firmly believes to be an air of the most refined fashion, 
but Mr. Pod Piper! Mr. Piper wears a wideawake and a fashionable 
tweed suit. He has taken care to button up his coat two minutes ago, 
so as to hide from Mr. Kelvin’s eyes the elaborate filigree chain, of 
Palais-Royal workmanship, which is festooned across his waistcoat. 

“Why, Piper, is that you?” says Mr. Kelvin, in his most pleasant 
voice. “Got back safe and sound, eh? How have you enjoyed 
yourself?” 

“Oh, splendidly, sir !—Thanks to you. Never had such a holiday 


before. Paris is a wonderful place, sir ! 
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“‘T suppose you speak French like a native by this time, eh? ” 

“Not quite that, sir. I know about fifty words, and I’ve got along 
famously. Fifty words are quite enough to go from one end of the 
country to the other with: a smile and a shrug go a long way with the 
French.” 

“T think you had better not cross till to-morrow morning,” says Mr. 
Kelvin. ‘ You can then take over with you some papers for Mr. Bray. 
We dine at six, and you must dine with us to-day.” 

Pod stammers out something—he hardly knows what—and colours 
up to the roots of his hair. Dine with the governor! What will they 
say at Pembridge when he tells them? He feels himself grow an inch 
taller in two minutes. After a few kind words from Mrs. Kelvin, he is 
dismissed till six o’clock. 

Pod’s trip to Paris is accounted for by the fact of his employer 
having made him a present of a twenty-pound note and a week’s 
holiday. Ten pounds out of the twenty Pod has given to his mother. 
With the remaining ten, and some previous earnings, he has enjoyed 
himself for a week in Paris. 

“ You don’t mean to say, Matthew, that that boy has béen to Paris 
all alone? ” 

“T suppose he has. Why not?” 

“Consider his age. Consider the temptations of such a place.” 

“Oh, I would trust Piper anywhere. He’s got the head of a man 
of thirty on those boy’s shoulders of his.” 

“He seems a shrewd boy, certainly. You appear to have taken a 
quite uncommon interest in him of late, Matthew.” 

“Yes, I do feel a great interest in him. It is not often I take a 
fancy, but I’ve taken a fancy to Piper, and I mean to put him in the 
way of making his fortune by having him articled to a first-class legal 
firm, and afterwards by purchasing a partnership for him, or else by 
setting him up on his own account.” 

Mrs. Kelvin knew nothing of the great service which Pod Piper 
had’ rendered her son. She did not know that, but for Pod’s shrewd 
thoughtfulness and presence of mind, she might perhaps no longer 
have hadason. But Matthew Kelvin knew, and did not forget. 

“But if you want to have young Piper articled, why not article him 
to yourself, Matthew?” 

“‘ Because I think we shall be better apart, and that it will be better 
for him to leave Pembridge for a few years. Because, too ——” 

“Because what, dear?” 

“Because I have some serious thoughts of retiring from business 
before long, mother. Iam rich enough to give it up. I shall never 
marry, and have children, and—I am ambitious. Because my father 
and grandfather lived and died two quiet country lawyers, that is no 
reason why I should be content to do the same. To-day is not as 
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yesterday. I have larger views and different aims than theirs. I am 
sick and tired to death of the drudgery necessitated by a business 
like mine. I want to get into Parliament, I want to , 

“Into Parliament, Matthew! How proud I should be to see you 
there !” 

“Would you? Then I hope you will see me there before this time 
next year. I know for a fact that Sir Thomas means to give up his 
seat next spring. Some of his chief supporters have been coquetting 
with me already. But if I become M.P.,I must give up my profession, 
and devote the whole of my time to my new duties. I hope to make 
my mark yet before I die.” 

The tide has been coming in very quickly, and a bigger wave than 
ordinary now comes creaming up nearly to their feet. They must 
move at once. 

“Tt is time to go ; the breeze is growing chilly,” says Mrs. Kelvin. 
“You must tell me more of your plans and thoughts to-morrow.” 

As they turn the corner of the Etablissement, they meet and pass 
three people—a lady and two gentlemen—who are on the way to the 
sands. 

“What a remarkably handsome woman !” says Mrs. Kelvin to her 
son. 

“Just my thought, mother. I wonder what countrywoman she is 
—not English, certainly.” 

But in saying this, Matthew Kelvin is mistaken. The lady who has 
attracted the admiration of himself and his mother is, in fact, none 
other than our old acquaintance, Miriam Byrne—now Mrs. James 
Baron. The gentlemen with her are her father and her husband. 

Mr. Kelvin and Peter Byrne have never met, and are unaware of 
each other’s existence. They have both been prominent actors in that 
strange drama which has had Eleanor Lloyd and Gerald Warburton 
for its central figures—a drama which must of necessity have worked 
itself out in an altogether different manner had neither of them, or only 
one of them, played a part init. Yet, to-day, they pass each other, 
knowing nothing of all this, each going his own road, never to meet 
again. So runs the world away. 

Mr. Byrne looks younger and more jaunty than ever. Nearly every- 
one turns to look at Miriam. Various types of French and English 
beauty are byno means uncommon on the sands at Boulogne; but 
Miriam’s peculiar style of face is very rarely seen in the north of 
Europe, and it strikes the gay crowd with all the freshness of 
novelty. 

Miriam is dressed in the latest fashion of sea-side extravagance. She 
is quite conscious of the sensation which she creates as she moves slowly 
along, but she has been used to be stared at from the time that she 
can remember at all. To be admired seems to her as natural as to 
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breathe: admiration is her birthright, and she accepts it with the serene 
self-unconsciousness of a queen accepting the homage of her subjects. 

Mr. James Baron is one of those fair-haired, blue-eyed young Saxons 
who seem all to have been cast in the same mould, and of whom 
there is little or nothing to be said. But he is Miriam’s choice, and 
she loves him, and that is enough. 

The services rendered Ambrose Murray by Peter Byrne and his 
daughter have been most liberally rewarded. But, in addition to this, 
some old mining shares, which Byrne had long looked upon as utterly 
worthless, have—to use his own phrase—‘turned up trumps” at last, 
and the old poverty-stricken days in Amelia Terrace are at an end for 
ever. Through Gerald’s influence, a capital situation has been found 
for young Baron with a large wine firm at Bordeaux ; so they are all 
keeping holiday together for a little while before the young couple set 
out for their new home. 


The scene changes. The accident ward in a London hospital. 
Time, eight p.m. 

On a pallet in one corner of the ward, between which and the long 
row of other pallets stands a big black screen, lies all that remains of 
Jonas Pringle. He has breathed his last but a few minutes ago. 
Kneeling on the floor, her face buried in her hands, is the dead man’s 
daughter. Run over in the streets when drunk, he has been brought 
here early in the afternoon. He is just able to tell his daughter’s 
address, and then he lapses into unconsciousness. He never opens his 
eyes or speaks again, but, with his daughter’s hand clasped in his, he 
sleeps himself away as gently as though he were a little child hushed 
on its mother’s breast. 

Jessie is roused at Jast by a hand laid gently on her shoulder. She 
looks up, and sees one of the visiting sisters of mercy. She rises to 
her feet, and the sister, who has thought she was crying, is surprised 
to see that her eyes are dry and tearless. 

“‘ He was your father,” says the sister, with a slight touch of surprise 
in her voice. 

“Yes, he was my father,” said Jessie, gently. 

Then she asks for a pair of scissors, and having cut off a lock of her 
father's hair, she wraps it in a piece of paper, and places it inside the 
bosom of her dress. Then, still with dry and tearless eyes, she kisses 
the dead man’s cold forehead. 

“T’ve got money at home,” she says to the sister, who is standing 
quietly by. ‘The parish mustn’t lay a finger on him. I'll bury him 
myself.” 

Then, with a muttered good night, she turns and goes. She stands 
for a moment at the hospital door, gazing up and down the rainy, 
lamp-lit street, and shudders as she gazes. Then she draws her scanty 
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shawl more closely round her, and stepping out into the rain, she 
hurries away—whither ? 


Again the scene changes. The great drawing-room at Stammars. 
Time, nine p.m of a January evening. 

It is Miss Sophy’s birthday, and there is a large gathering of young 
people to celebrate the event. There are only five grown-up persons 
in the room, and all of them are known to us. First and foremost 
come Sir Thomas and Lady Dudgeon, looking exactly as they have 
looked any time these ten years. That thin, dreamy-looking, white- 
haired gentleman in the corner, with a very tiny young lady on his 
knee, who is resting from her romps for a few minutes, is Mr. Ambrose 
Murray. That dark, foreign-looking gentleman, and that handsome 
lady, who are walking through a quadrille with two partners of the 
mature age of twelve, are Mr. and Mrs. Warburton. They two, 
together with Mr. Murray, having eaten their Christmas dinner with 
dear, kind-hearted Miss Bellamy, have come down for a month’s visit 
to Stammars. 

Mr. Murray can now bear his own name, and is as free to come and 
goas anyone. Acting on the advice of friends, he went back to the 
asylum from which he had escaped, and gave himself up. A case was 
then prepared for the Home Secretary, and that high functionary, 
having considered the same at his leisure, had been graciously pleased 
to advise that Ambrose Murray be granted a free pardon, and that the 
conviction recorded against him be considered null and void. 

Eleanor and Gerald have been married three months, and are as 
happy as they deserve to be. This morning they walked through the 
lanes and fields, as far as the little churchyard in which Jacob Lloyd 
sleeps his last. Eleanor always feels as if she must have had two fathers 
—one in the past and one in the present. With tears in her eyes she 
talks to her husband of the dear father who lies here, and she kisses 
the wreath of everlastings she has brought with her before she lays it 
gently on his grave. 

When ten o’clock strikes, the juveniles troop to supper, and Sir 
Thomas buttonhole’s Gerald, and takes him off to the smoking-room. 
There is something on his mind which he is evidently bursting to 
confide to Gerald. 

“Look here, Pomeroy,” he says—he can't forget the old familiar 
name—‘“I’m going to tell you something that I’ve not told to anybody, 
and that I wouldn’t have her ladyship know just yet for the world. 
What do youthink? I’ve made up my mind to resign my seat!” 

“You do indeed surprise me !” says Gerald. 

“T mention this to you because I think it would be a good chance 
for you to try to get into Parliament yourself. You know, Pomeroy, 
I always said you were cut out for an M.P.” 
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“You flatter me, Sir Thomas. All the same, I’m greatly obliged to 
you for honouring me with your confidence in this matter, although I 
shall not be able to do what you have so kindly suggested. My wife 
and I have made up our minds to travel for a couple of years before I 
settle down to anything.” 

It need hardly be said that Eleanor stands higher in the favour of 
Lady Dudgeon than ever she did before. If she is penniless herself, 
has she not a husband who is worth twenty thousand pounds? . Her 
ladyship could afford to condone much in face of such a golden fact as 
that. Not that there is anything to condone in the case of Eleanor, 
as matters have turned out; but had it unhappily been the case that 
Gerald was not his uncle's heir, it may be feared that Eleanor’s offences 
would have been altogether past condonation. 

The evening wears on, and one after another the young people take 
their leave, till only a few are left, who are not going home till morning. 
These, tired out at last with dancing and romping, gather round Ambrose 
Murray, and beg of him to tell them a fairy tale. So he tells them a 
tale in which there is a giant and a dwarf, and a castle with walls of 
brass, and a magic horn that hangs by the gate, and a beautiful princess 
who is shut up in a dungeon, and a brave knight who has many won- 
derful adventures and hairbreadth escapes. 

When the tale is done, being a little weary, he bids the children a 
kindly good-night, then he shakes hands with Sir Thomas and Lady 
Dudgeon, and asks them to excuse his retiring. Eleanor goes with him 
to the foot of the stairs, where they kiss each other and say good-night. 
Eleanor stands and watches him as he goes slowly up the wide stair- 
case, looking very tired, she thinks. He turns when he reaches the 
landing, and smiles, and waves his hand to her. Next moment he is 
gone, and she hurries back to the drawing-room. 

When Ambrose Murray reaches his room, he rakes the glowing 
embers together, and puts out his candle. He often sits in the dark 
for hours. Then he draws up one of the blinds, and looks out. The 
atmosphere is very clear, and the sky is brilliant with stars. He stands 
there for a long time, gazing up at the stars with a rapt look on his face. 
His thoughts are evidently far away—far away, it may be, from earth, 
and all its weariness and troubles. By-and-by he goes and kneels 
down by the side of his bed, and clasps his hands. 

And there next morning they find him still kneeling, still with clasped 
hands, and with a look of ineffable peace on his white, worn face—of 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 
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THE END. 
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“PLEASE DRIVE SLOWLY.” 
By ANNE BEALE. 


“ T)LEASE drive slowly,” are the significant words printed in large 

letters on a board outside the Hospital for Women in Soho 
Square. They are indicative of the mute appeal for ease and quiet, 
continually, if silently and prayerfully, made within. Although the 
house is roomy and high, and its walls thick, the rattling of wheels 
and the hubbub of voices penetrate to the wards, and add to the dis- 
tress of the patients. But everything is done that Christian love and 
foresight can do to deaden sound, and mitigate pain. 

It was spring when we paid our first visit to the hospital, and it was 
impossible not to be struck by the cool repose of the entrance hall, 
and the quiet manner of the porter. There was also the delicate per- 
fume of flowers ; for some kindly, unknown hand had laid bunches of 
violets and primroses on the secretary’s desk, together with a cheque. 

The fragrance, the calm, and the cool, fell soothingly on the senses 
after the atmosphere and noise of Soho. But we were soon recalled to 
the knowledge that sorrow and suffering were near, by a lift placed in 
the hall for the convenience and benefit of the afflicted. Here the 
patient is laid on bed or mattrass, and drawn gently up to her destined 
ward without a jolt or exertion. Doctors, matron, and nurses are not 
however so fortunate ; for the ascent and descent of the innumerable 
stairs of the many stories, from “ garret to basement,” is fatiguing in- 
deed. But the text “ Love one another,” conspicuous in the matron’s 
room, gives the key-note of the harmony that sets the soul of the hale 
in unison with her ministrations to the sick. 

We were permitted to visit the different wards, some of which are 
devoted to patients rich enough to pay for the benefits they receive ; 
others are free. They bear the names of persons who have variously 
benefited the hospital. There is the Protheroe Smith ward—the 
Alexandra—the Princess Mary Adelaide—the Princess Christian— 
the Palmerston—the Cholmondeley—the Ranfurley—the Cadogan 
—the Locock, and others, all of whose names speak for themselves ; 
and last, if not least, the Shaftesbury ward. We entered this 
and found it—empty! It was a free ward containing ten beds, and 
closed for lack of funds. It is sad to see fifty or sixty women 
gathered into one house, all of whom are suffering from terrible 
internal disease ; but sadder still to think of that empty /ree ward, into 
which hundreds would thankfully come if only it had funds enough to 
admit tenants who cannot themselves afford to pay. 

The other free ward was, however, full almost to overflowing, being 
twice the size of the Shaftesbury. Not only its cleanliness, airiness, 
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and quiet, but its brightness, were remarkable. The scarlet cloaks or 
jackets worn by the patients, the light, coloured coverlets thrown over 
the beds, the illuminated texts on the walls—all contributed to temper 
suffering. But above all, the flowers! A box had just come from the 
Mildmay-Park Flower-Mission, and the pleasure these tender ministers 
of spring brought with them must be witnessed to be understood. 
They were distributed throughout the hospital, and such of the 
patients as were able to be up, were arranging them in vases, while 
they lay on the counterpane of such as were in bed. 

One girl of seventeen in the free ward was sitting up in bed putting 
together a nosegay of lilies of the valley. Some were gathered in her 
hand, some lay on her counterpane. An older woman sat by her 
side watching her. The girl was very beautiful, and recovering from an 
illness that all had expected would cause her death. Her face was 
colourless, and her long fair hair hung soft and smooth over the red 
jacket. Poet or painter never imagined a fairer picture. She wasa 
teacher, and smiled as she said she hoped to leave the hospital in a 
few weeks, though she was very happy there. 

A woman in another bed was weeping over some violets, and said 
they had brought back the days when she had gathered them, as a 
child, in her country home. 

But many of the sufferers were not equal to the enjoyment even of 
those meek-eyed, peace-bringing ministrants—innocent flowers. Some 
lay with eyes closed or face hidden, either bearing the effects of some 
painful operation, or expecting one. While a few were convalescent, 
many were still suffering ; but all bore testimony to the loving care 
and watchfulness of doctors, sisters, and nurses, and as a rule their 
cheerfulness was remarkable. 

In the Alexandra ward we were greeted with the glad sound of 
hymns. Here were four patients, all young, though all married. They 
were in bed, but engaged in various handicrafts. Crimson jackets, 
counterpanes and screens, gave an especially bright effect to this room, 
and the Princess, to whom its name is due, would have rejoiced to see 
herself associated with such happy spirits. The one who was singing 
was an Irish lady, who said she had lately come from Ireland to the 
hospital, having only heard of it a short time before she left her native 
country. She said she wished that it could be made more generally 
known there, as many would thankfully cross the sea to ensure such 
good as she had gained. She was anticipating returning cured to her 
husband and children. Her companions said she had cheered them by 
her hymns and happy spirit. One of the latter was working a pair of 
slippers as a surprise for her husband on their wedding-day. She hoped 
she should be permitted to finish them in time. If sickness sometimes 
brings forth the bitter, it also engenders the sweet. 

One gentle-looking patient said it was her birthday. Another, with 
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a face beaming with gratitude, said “I am to leave to-morrow, cured ! 
After seven years of intense agony and consultation with many phy- 
sicians, I am pronounced well. And under God, I owe it to Dr. 
Protheroe Smith.” 

On the other hand, alas! there was one who was to leave on the 
morrow, incurable. She burst into tears as she said so. Her kind 
doctor tried to cheer her by pointing to the Great Physician. The 
hand laid affectionately on the shoulder, the comforting text whispered 
soothingly, and the sympathetic manner and tone, helped to stay the 
tears, and elevate the mind of the sufferer whose hopes of earthly 
existence were vanishing slowly but surely. 

Roaming from room to room, and story to story of the cool, quiet 
house, we happened on the words outside a closed door, “ Please 
walk lightly.” ‘They were as suggestive as those outside the hospital, 
for within, the tired night-nurses sought the rest voluntarily sacrificed 
by day. How little those who are free to wander where they will, 
appreciate the long-suffering of such as devote themselves to waiting 
on the sick. It was well to learn from the lips of one of these that 
she had been herself a patient in the hospital for ten weeks, and 
having, by the grace of God, been restored within its walls, she was 
devoting herself and her remaining years to aiding in the restoration of 
others. Perhaps the readers of this sketch may likewise be interested 
in learning that it was from this hospital that Miss Mittendorff went— 
relieved, if not cured—to begin her Kindergarten, in Kilburn Square, 
for the benefit of orphaned or deserted children: thus rendering to the 
Lord the life He had graciously spared. 

It was waxing late when we left the topmost story of the hospital, 
and slowly descended the wide staircase. A cheerful scene presented 
itself through the open doors in many of the wards. Small parties of 
convalescents were seated at tea. Some of the sisters and nurses 
had also seized the interval to take their ever-hasty meal, and a 
joyous hymn sounded over the board. They are often compelled 
either to eat and drink standing, or to relinquish the necessary suste- 
nance altogether. As we glanced into the rooms in passing, the effect 
seemed cool and agreeable. The flowers in the centre of each table, 
the bright colours prevailing in dress and furniture, and the quiet 
figures of the nurses moving to and fro, left rather a pleasing than a 
painful impression. This was heightened by a farewell interview with 
the kind and experienced superintendent. Though wearied with a 
long day’s labour, this lady was yet ready to welcome and speed the 
parting guest. 

The hospital needs support. One ward was empty for want of 
funds. Cannot those who may possess them contribute their mite to 
help to fill it? For, assuredly, it would be conferring an inestimable 
benefit upon some of our suffering fellow-creatures. 
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TELL you it is,” repeated ‘Tod. ‘One can't mistake Temple 

I even at a distance.” 

“ But this man looks so much older than he. And he has whiskers 
Temple had none.” 

“And has not Temple got older, do you suppose; and don’t 
whiskers sprout and grow? You were always a muff, Johnny. ‘That 

s Slingsby Temple.” 

We had gone by rail to Whitney Hall, and were walking up from the 
station, ‘The Squire sent us to ask after Sir John’s gout. It was a 
broiling hot day in the middle of summer. On the lawn before the 
house, with some of the Whitneys, stood a stranger—a little man, 
young,’ dark, and upright. 

Tod_ was right, and I wrong. It was Slingsby Tempie. But I 
thought ‘him much altered ; older-looking than his years, which num- 
bered twehty-five, and more sedate and haughty than ever, We had 
neither seen nor heard of him since quitting Oxford. 

“Oh, he is regularly in for it this time,” said Bill Whitney, in answer 
to inquiries about his father, as they shook hands with us. “ He has 
hardly ever had such a bout: can only lie in bed and groan. ‘Temple, 
don’t you remember Todhetly and Johnny Ludlow ?” 

“Ves, I do,” answered ‘Temple, holding out his hand to me first, and 
passing Tod to doit. But that was Slingsby Temple’s way. I was of 
no account, and therefore it did not touch his pride to notice me. 

“T am glad to see youagain,” he said, cordially enough, turning to 
Tod, which was quite a gracious acknowledgment for 47m. 

But it surprised us to see him there. ‘The Whitneys had noacquaintance 
with the Temples ; neither had he and Bill been particular friends at 
college. Whitney explained it after luncheon, when we were sitting 
outside the windows in the shade, and ‘Temple was pacing the shrub- 
bery with Helen. 

“T fancy it’s a gone case,” said Bill, nodding towards them. 

“Oh, William, you should not say it,” struck in Anna in a tone of 
remonstrance. “It is not sure—and not right to Mr. Temple.” 

“Not say it to Tod and Johnny! Rubbish! Why, they are like 
ourselves, Anna, I say I think it is going to be a case,” 

“Helen with another beau!” cried free Tod. ‘ How has it all 
come about?” 

“The mother and Helen have been staying at Malvern, you know,” 
said Whitney. ‘ ‘Temple turned up at the same hotel, the Foley Arms, 
and they struck up an intimacy. I went over for the last week, and 
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was surprised to see how thick he was with them, ‘The mother, who is 
more unsuspicious than a goose, told Temple in her hospitable way, 
when they were saying good-bye, that she should be glad to see him 
# ever he found himself in these benighted parts: and I'll be shot if 
at the end of five days he was not here! If Helen's not the magnet, 
I don’t know what else can be.” 

‘He appears to like her; but it may be only a temporary fancy that 
will pass away; it ought not to be talked of,” reiterated Anna. “ It 
may come to nothing.” 

“Tt may, or may not,” persisted Bill, 

Will she consent to have him?” I asked, 

“She'd be simple if she didn’t,” said Bill. “Temple would be a 
jolly fine match for any girl. Good in all ways, His property is large, 
and he is as sober and steady as any parson. Always has been,” 

I was not thinking of Temple's eligibility ; that was undeniable; 
but of Helen’s inclinations. Some time before, she had gone in for a 
love affair: which would not do at any price, caused some stir at the 
Hall, and came to signal grief: though | have not time to tell of it 
here. Whitney caught the drift of my thoughts, 

“ That's over and done with, Johnny. She’d never let its recol- 
lection spoil other prospects, You may trust Helen Whitney for that. 
She is as shallow-hearted as ——- ” 

“Vor shame, William!” remonstrated Anna, 

Tod looked at Anna, and laughed gently. “ What's this about a 
boating tour?” he inquired of Whitney. It had been alluded to at 
lunch-time. 

“ Temple’s going in for one, with some more fellows,” was the reply, 
“ He has asked me to be one. We mean to do some of the larger 
rivers, take our tent, and encamp on the banks at night.” 

“What a jolly spree!” cried Tod, his face flushing with delight, 
“‘ How I should like it!” 

“T wish to goodness you were coming! But ‘Temple has made up 
his party. It is his affair, you know. He talks of being out a month.” 

“One gets no chance in this slow place,” cried ‘Tod fiercely, “ I’ 
emigrate, and go tiger hunting. Is it a secret, this boating affair?” 

“A secret! No.” 

“What made you kick me under the table, then, when I would have 
asked particulars at luncheon ?” 

“ Because the mother was present. She has got all sorts of queer 
notions in her head—mothers always have—that the boat will be 
found bottom upwards some day, and we under it. So we say as little 
about it as possible before her.” 

“T see,” nodded Tod. Look here, Bill, I should like to get up a 
boating party my self: it sounds glorious, How do you set about it ? 
—and where can you get a boat?” 
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“Temple knows,” said Bill, “‘I don’t. Let’s go and ask him.” 

They went across the grass, leaving me alone with Anna. She and 
I were the best of friends, as the reader may remember, and ex- 
changed many a little confidence with one another that the world knew © 
nothing of. 

“Should you like it for Helen, Anna?” I asked, indicating her sister 
and Slingsby Temple. 

“Yes, I think I should,” she answered. ‘“ But William was not 
warranted in speaking as he did. Mr. Temple will only be here a few 
days longer : when he leaves we may never see him again.” 

*“‘ But he is evidently taken with Helen. He shows that heis. And 
when a man of Slingsby Temple’s disposition allows himself to betray 
anything of the kind, rely upon it he means something.” 

“ Did you like him at Oxford, Johnny?” 

“Well I did and did not,” was my hesitating answer. ‘ He 
was reserved, close, proud, and unsociable; and no man displaying 
those qualities can be much liked. On the other hand, he was of ex- 
emplary conduct, deserving respect from all, and receiving it.” 

“T think he is religious,” said-Anna, her voice taking a lower tone. 

“Yes, I always thought him that. I fancy their mother brought 
them up so. But Temple is the last man in the world to display it.” 

“What with papa’s taking up two rooms to himself now he has the 
gout, and all of us being at home, mamma was a little at fault which 
chamber to give Mr. Temple. There was no time for much arrange- 
ment, for he came without notice ; so she just turned Harry out of his 
room, which used to be poor John’s, you know, and put Mr. Temple 
there. That night Harry chanced to go up to bed later than the rest 
of us. He forgot his room had been changed, and went straight into 
his own. Mr. Temple was kneeling down in prayer, and a Bible lay 
open on the table. Mamma says it is not all young men who say their 
prayers and read the Bible now-a-days.” 

“Not by a good many, Anna. Yes, Temple is good, and I hope 
Helen will get him. She will have position, too, as his wife, and a 
large income.” 

‘He came into his estate this year when he was five-and-twenty. 
But, Johnny, I don’t like one thing : William says there was a report 
at Oxford that the Temples never live to be even middle-aged men.” 

“Some of them have died young, I believe. But, that’s no reason 
why they all should.” 

“‘ And—there’s a superstition attaching to the family, is there not?” 
continued Anna, “A ghost that appears; or something of that? 
What is it?” 

I hardly knew what to answer. How vividly the words brought 
back poor Fred Temple’s communication to me on the subject, and 
his subsequent death! 
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“You don’t speak,” said she. ‘“ Won’t you tell me what it is?” 

“Tt is this, Anna: but I daresay it’s all nonsense. When one of 
the Temples is going to die, the spirit of the head of the family who 
last died is said to appear and beckon to him; a sign that his own 
death is near. Down in their neighbourhood people call it the Temple 
superstition.” 

“T am glad I am not a Temple; I should be always fearing I might 
see the sight,” observed Anna, a sad, thoughtful look on her gentle 
face. 

“Oh no, you’d not, Anna. The Temples themselves don’t think of 
it, and don’t believe in it. Slingsby does not, at any rate. His brother 
Fred told me at Oxford that nobody must presume to allude to it in 
Slingsby’s presence.” 

“Fred? He died at Oxford, did he not?” 

“Yes, he died there, poor fellow. Thrown from his horse. I saw 
it happen, Anna.” 

But I said nothing to her of that curious scene to which I had been 
a witness a night or two before the accident—when poor Fred, to 
Slingsby’s intense indignation, fancied he saw his father on the college 
staircase ; fancied his father beckoned to him. It was not a thing to 
talk of. 

The afternoon passed. We said good-bye to them all, including 
Temple, and started for home again. Tod was surly and cross. He 
had come out in a temper and he was going back in one. 

Tod liked his own way. Nobody in the world resented interference 
more than he: and just now he and the Squire were at war. Some 
twelve months before, Tod had dropped into a five-hundred pound 
legacy from a distant relative. It was now ready to be paid to him. 
The Squire wished it paid over to himself, that he might take care of 
it; Tod wanted to be grand, and open a banking account of his own. 
For the past two days the argument had held out on both sides, and 
this morning Tod had lost his temper. Lost, it was, again now, but on 
another score. 

“Slingsby Temple might as well have invited me to join the boating 
jot!” he broke out to me, as we drew near home. ‘“ He knows I am 
an old hand.” 

“ But if his party is made up, Tod? Whitney said it was.” 

“ Rubbish! Made up! They could as well make room for another. 
And much good some of them are, I daresay! I can’t remember that 
Slingsby ever took an oar in his hand at Oxford. All he went in for 
was star-gazing——and chapels—and lectures. And look at Bill Whitney ! 
He hates rowing.” 

That night, after we got in, the subject of the money grievance 
cropped up again. The Squire was smoking his pipe at the open 
window; Mrs. Todhetley sat by the centre table and the lamp, hem- 
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ming a strip of muslin. Tod, open as the day on all subjects, abused 
Temple’s “churlishness” for not inviting him to make one of the 
boating party, and declared he’d organize one of his own, which he 
could readily do, now he was not tied for money. That remark set 
the Squire on. 

‘* Ay, that’s just where it would be, Joe,” said he. “ Let you keep 
the money in your own fingers, and we should soon see what it would 
end in.” 

“What would it end in?” demanded Tod. 

** Ducks and drakes.” 

Tod tossed his head. “You think I am a child still, I believe, 
father.” 

“You are no better where the spending of money’s concerned,” said 
the Squire, taking a long whiff. ‘Few young men are. Their fathers 
know that, and keep it from them as longas they can. And that’s why 
so many are not let come into possession of their estates before they 
are five-and-twenty. This young Temple, it seems, did not come into 
his ; Johnny, here, does not.” 

“‘T should like to know what more harm it would do for the money 
to lie in my name in the Old Bank than if it lay in yours?” argued 
Tod. ‘Should I be drawing cheques on purpose to get rid of it? 
That’s what you seem to suppose, father.” 

“You'd be drawing them to spend,” said the Pater. 

““No, I shouldn’t. It’s my own money, after all. Being my own, 
I should take good care of it.” 

Old Thomas came in with some glasses, and the argument dropped. 
Tod began again as we were going upstairs together. 

“You see, Johnny,” he said, stepping inside my room on his way, and 
holding the door to, for fear of eavesdroppers, ‘“‘there’s that hundred 
pounds Iowe Brandon. The old fellow has been very good, never so 
much as hinting that he remembers it, and I shall pay him back the 
first thing. To do this, I must have exclusive possession of the money. 
A fine bobbery the Pater would make if he got to know of it. Besides, 
a man, come to my age, likes to have a banking account—if he can. 
Good night, lad.” 

Tod carried his point. He turned so restive and obstinate over it as 
to surprise and vex the Squire, who of course knew nothing about the 
long-standing debt to Mr. Brandon. The Squire had no legal power to 
keep the money, if Tod insisted upon having it. And he did insist. 
The Squire put it down to boyish folly, self-assumption ; and groaned 
and grumbled all the way to Worcester, when Tod was taking the five- 
hundred pound cheque, paid to him free of duty, to the Old Bank. 

‘We shall have youngsters in their teens wanting to open a banking 
account next!” said the Pater to Mr. Isaac, as Tod was writing his 
signature in the book. ‘‘ The world’s coming to something.” 
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“T daresay young Mr. Todhetley will be prudent, and not squander 
it,” observed Mr. Isaac, with one of his pleasant smiles. 

“Oh, will he, though ! You'll see. Look here,” went on the Squire, 
tapping the banker on the arm, “ couldn’t you, if he draws too large a 
cheque at any time, refuse to cash it ?” 

“JT fear we could not do that,” laughed Mr. Isaac. ‘So long as he 
does not overdraw his account, we are bound to honour his cheques.” 

“And if you do overdraw it, Joe, I hope the bank will prosecute 
you !—I would, I know,” was the Squire’s last threat, as we left the 
bank and turned towards the Cross, Tod with a cheque-book in his 
breast pocket. 

But Mr. Brandon could not be paid then. On going over to his 
house a day or two afterwards, we found him from home. The house- 
keeper thought he was on his way to one of the “ water-cure establish- 
ments,” in Yorkshire, she said, but he had not yet written to give his 
address. 

“So it must wait,” remarked Tod to me as we went home.’ 


“ By Jove!” cried Tod, taking a leap in the air. 

About a week had elapsed since the journey to the Old Bank, and 
Tod was opening a letter that had come addressed to him by the 
morning post. 

“Johnny ! will you believe it, lad? Temple asks me to be of the 
boating lot, after all.” 

It was even so. The letter was from Slingsby Temple, written from 
Templemore. It stated that he had been disappointed by some of those 
who were to have made up the number, and if Todhetley and Ludlow 
would supply their places, he should be glad. 

Tod turned wild. You might have thought, as Mrs. Todhetley 
remarked, that he had been invited to Eden. 

“The idea of Temple's asking you, Johnny!” he said. “ You are 
of no good in a boat.” 

“Perhaps I had better decline ?” 

“No, don’t do that, Johnny. It might upset the party altogether,” 
he answered slowly. ‘‘ You must do your best.” 

“T have no boating suit.” 

“TT will treat you to one,” said Tod munificently. “We'll get it at 
Evesham. Pity but my things would fit you.” 

So it was, for he had loads of them. 

The Squire, for a wonder, did not oppose the scheme. Mrs. Tod- 
hetley (like Lady Whitney) did, in her mild way. As Bill said, all 
mothers were alike—always foreseeing danger. And though she was 
not Tod’s true mother, or mine, either, she was just as anxious for us, 
and looked upon it as nearly certain that one of us would come home 
drowned, and the other with the ague. 
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“They won’t sleep on the bare ground of course,” said Duffham ; 
who chanced to call that morning, while Tod was writing his letter of 
acceptance to Slingsby Temple. 

“Of course we shall,” fired Tod, resenting the remark. ‘ What 
harm could it do us ?” 

‘Give some of you rheumatic fever,” said Duffham. 

“Then why doesn’t it give it to the gipsies? ” retorted Tod. 

“The gipsies are used to it. You young men must have a waterproof 
sheet to lie upon, or a tarpaulin, or something of the sort.” 

Tod tossed his head, disdaining an answer, and wrote on. 

“You will have rugs and great-coats with you, of course,” went on 
Duffham. “And I'll give you a packet of quinine powders. It is as 
well to be prepared for contingencies. If you find any symptoms of 
unusual cold, or shivering, just take one or two of them.” 

“Look here, Mr. Duffham,” said Tod, dashing his pen on the table. 
** Don’t you think that you had better attend us yourself with a medi. 
cine chest? Put up a cargo of rhubarb—and magnesia—and family 
pills, A few quarts of senna tea might not come in amiss. My 
patience! Are we girls?” 

** And I should recommend you to carry a small keg of whiskey amid 
the boat stores,” continued Duffham, not in the least put out. “ You'll 
want it. Takea nip of it neat when you first get up from the ground in 
the morning. It is necessary you should, and will ward off some evils 
that might otherwise arise. Johnny Ludlow, I’ll put the quinine into 
your charge: mind you don’t forget it.” 

“Of all old women!” muttered Tod. ‘“ Had the Pater been in the 
room, all this might have set him against our going.” 

On the following day we went over to Whitney Hall, intending to 
take Evesham on our way back, and buy what was wanted. Surprise 
the first. Bill Whitney was not at home, and was not to be of the 
boating party. 

“You never saw anybody in such a way in your life,” cried Helen; 
who could devote some time to us, now Temple was gone. ‘I must 
say, it was too bad of papa. He never made any objection while Mr. 
Temple was here, but let poor William anticipate all the pleasure ; and 
then he went and turned round afterwards.” 

“ Did he get afraid for him?” cried Tod, in wonder. “I’d not have 
thought it of Sir John.” 

“ Afraid! no,” returned Helen, opening her eyes. ‘ What he got 
was a fit of the gout. A relapse.” 

“What has the gout to do with Bill ?” 

“Why, old Featherstone ordered papa to Buxton, and papa said he 
could not do without William to see to him there : mamma was laid up 
in bed with one of her bad colds—and she is not out of it yet. So papa 
went off, taking William—and you should just see how savage he was.” 
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For William Whitney to be “savage ” was something new. He had 
about the easiest temper in the world. I laughed and said so. 

“Savage for him, I mean,” corrected Helen, who was given to 
random speech. “ Nothing puts him out. But it is a shame.” 

“T don’t suppose Bill cares much: he is no hand at boating,” 
remarked Tod. ‘“ Did he write to Temple and decline ?” 

“ Of course he did,” was Helen’s resentfully-spoken answer : and she 
seemed, to say the least, quite as much put out as Bill could have 
been. ‘ What else could he do?” 

“Well, I am sorry for this,” said Tod. ‘ Temple has asked me now. 
Johnny also.” 

“Has he!” exclaimed Helen, her eyes sparkling. ‘I hope you 
will go.” 

“Of course we shall go,” said Tod. ‘ Where’s Anna?” 

“Anna? Oh, sitting up with mamma. She likes a sick-room : 
I don’t.” 

“You'd like a boat better—if Temple were in it,” remarked Tod 
with a saucy laugh. 

“Just you be quiet,” retorted Helen. 

From Whitney Hall we went to Evesham, and hastily procured what 
we wanted. The next day but one was that fixed for our departure. 
And when it at last dawned, bright and hot, we started amidst the good 
wishes of all the house, Tod with a fishing rod and line, in case the 
expedition should afford an opportunity for fishing, and I with Duffham’s 
quinine powders in my pocket. 

Templemore, the seat of the Temples, was very nearly on the borders 
of Wales. We were not going there, but to a place called Sanbury, 
which lay within a few miles of the mansion. Slingsby Temple and 
his brother Rupert were already there, with the boat and the tent, and 
all the rest of the apparatus, making ready for our start on the 
morrow. Our head-quarters, until then, was at the Ship, a good old- 
fashioned inn, and we found that we were expected to be Temple’s guests. 

“T would have asked you to Templemore to dine and sleep,” he 
observed in a cordial tone, “‘ and my mother said she should have been 
pleased to see you; but to get down here in the morning would have 
been inconvenient. At least, it would take up the time that ought to 
be devoted to getting away. Will you come and see the boat ?” 

It was lying in a locked-up shed near the river. A tub-pair, large of 
its kind. Three of them were enough for it : and I saw that, in point 
of fact, I was not wanted for the working ; but Temple either did not 
like to ask Tod without me, or else would not leave me out. The 
Temples might have more than their share of pride, but it was ac- 
companied by an equal share of refined and considerate feeling. 

“ We shall make you useful, never fear,” said he to me with a smile. 
“‘ And it will be capital boating experience for you.” 
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“Tam sure I shall like it,” I answered. And I liked AZm better 
than I ever had in my life. 

Numerous articles were lying ready with the boat. Temple seemed 
to have thought of every needful thing. A pot to boil water in, a pan 
for frying, a saucepan for potatoes, a mop and towing rope, stone jugs 
for beer, milk, and fresh water, tins to hold our grog, and the like. 
Amid the stores were tea, sugar, candles, cheese, butter, a cooked ham, 
some tinned provisions, a big jar of beer, and (Duffham should have 
seen it) a two-gallon keg of whiskey. 

“A doctor up with us said we ought to have whiskey,” remarked 
Tod. “He is nothing but an old woman. He put some quinine 
powders in Johnny’s pocket, and talked of a waterproof sheet to lie 
upon.” 

“Quite right,” said Temple. ‘There it lies.” 

And there it did lie, wrapped round the folded tent. A large water- 
proof tarpaulin to cover the ground, at night, and keep the damp from 
our limbs. 

‘Did you ever make a boating tour before, Temple?” asked Tod. 

“Oh yes. I like it. I don’t know any pleasure equal to that of 
encamping out at night on a huge plain, where you may study all the 
stars in the heavens.” 

As Temple spoke, he glanced towards a small parcel in a corner. 
I guessed it was one of his night telescopes. 

“Yes, it is,” he assented, “but only a small one. The boat won’t 
stretch, and we can only load it according to its limits,” 

Rupert Temple came up as we were leaving the shed. I had never 
seen him before. He was the only brother left, and Slingsby’s pre- 
sumptive heir. Why, I know not, but I had pictured Rupert as being 
like poor Fred—tall, fair, blooming asaman can be. But there existed 
not a grain of resemblance. Rupert was just a second edition of 
Slingsby : little, dark, plain, and proud. It was not an offensive 
pride, quite the contrary: and with those they knew well they were 
cordial and free. 

Those originally invited by Temple were his cousin Arthur Slingsby, 
Lord Cracroft’s son ; Whitney ; and a young Welchman named Pryce- 
Hughes. All had accepted, and intended to keep the engagement, 
knowing then of nothing to prevent it. But, curious to say, each one 
in succession subsequently wrote to decline it. Whitney had to go else- 
where with his father ; Pryce-Hughes hurt his arm, which disabled him 
from rowing ; and Arthur Slingsby went off without ceremony in some- 
body’s yacht to Malta. As the last of the letters came, which was Whit- 
ney’s, Mrs. Temple seemed struck with the coincidence of all refusing, 
or compelled to refuse. ‘Slingsby, my dear,” she said to her son, 
“it looks just as though you were not to go.” “ But I will go,” answered 
Temple, who did not like to be baulked in a project, more than anybody 
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else likes it: “if these can’t come, I'll get others who can.” And 
he forthwith told his brother Rupert that there’d be room for him in 
the boat—he had refused’ him before ; and wrote to Tod. After that, 
came another letter from Pryce-Hughes, saying his arm was better, and 
he could join the party at Bridgenorth or Bewdley. But it was too 
late: the boat was filled. Temple meant to do the Severn, the Wye, 
and the Avon, witha forced interlude of canals, and to be out a month, 
taking it easily, and resting on Sundays. 

“Catch Slingsby missing Sunday service if he can help it!” said 
Rupert, aside to me. 

We started in our flannel suits and red caps, and started well, but 
not until the afternoon ; Temple steering, his brother and Tod taking 
the oars. The water was very shallow; and by-and-by we ran 
aground. The stern of the boat swung round, and away went our 
tarpaulin, and was carried off by the current before we could save it. 

Well, that first afternoon there were difficulties to contend with, and 
one or other of the three was often in the water; but we made alto- 
gether some five or six miles. It was the hottest day I ever felt ; and 
about seven o’clock, on coming to a convenient meadow nearly level 
with the river, none of us were sorry to step ashore. Making fast the 
boat for the night, we landed the tent and other things, and looked 
about us. A coppice bounded the field on the left; right across, 
in a second field, stood a substantial farm-house, surrounded by its 
barns and ricks. Temple produced one of his cards, which was to be 
taken to the house, and the farmer’s leave asked to encamp on the 
meadow. Rupert Temple and Tod made themselves decent to go on 
the errand. 

“We shall want a bundle or two of straw,” said Temple; “ it won't 
do to lie on the bare ground. And some milk. You must ask if they 
will accommodate us, and pay what they charge.” 

They went off, carrying also the jar to beg for fresh water. Temple 
and I began to unfurl the tent, and to busy ourselves amid the things 
generally. 

“ Halloa! What’s to do here?” 

We turned, and saw a stout, comely man, in white shirt-sleeves, an 
open waistcoat, knee-breeches, and top-boots ; no doubt the farmer 
himself. Temple explained. He and some friends were on a boating 
tour, and had landed there to encamp for the night. 

“ But who gave you leave to do it?” asked the farmer. “You are 
trespassing. ‘This is my ground.” 

“TI supposed it might be necessary to ask leave,” said Temple, 
haughtily courteous; “and I have sent to yonder house—which I 
presume is yours—to solicit it. If you will kindly accord the permis- 
sion, I shall feel obliged.” é 
That Temple looked disreputable enough, there could be no denying. 
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No shoes on, no stockings, trousers tucked up above the knee: for he 
had been several times in the water, and, as yet, had done nothing to 
himself. But two of our college caps chanced to be lying exposed on 
the boat: and perhaps Temple’s tone and address had made their due 
impression. The farmer looked hard at him, as if trying to remember 
his face. ; 

“ Tt’s not one of the Mr. Temples, is it?” said he. ‘‘Of Templemore.” 

“Tam Mr. Temple, of Templemore. I have sent my card to your 
house.” 

‘‘ Dash me !” cried the farmer, heartily. “Shake hands, sir. I fancied 
I knew the face. I’ve seen you out shooting, sir—and at Sanbury. I 
knew your father. I’m sure you are mainly welcome to camp along- 
side here, and to any other accommodation I can give you. Will you 
shake hands, young gentleman ?” giving his hand to me as he released 
Temple’s. 

‘“‘ My brother and another of our party are gone to your house to 
beg some fresh water, and buy some milk,” said Temple; who did 
not seem at all to resent the farmer’s familiarity, but rather to like it. 
“ And we shall be glad of a truss or two of fresh straw if you can 
either sell it to us, or give it. We have had the misfortune to lose our 
waterproof sheet.” 

“Sell be hanged!” cried the farmer, with a jovial laugh. ‘Sell ye 
a truss or two o’ straw! Sell ye milk! Not if I know it, Mr. Temple. 
Ye be welcome, sir, to as much as ever ye want of both. One of my 
men shall bring the straw down.” 

“You are very good.” 

“ And anything else you please to think of. Don’t scruple to ask, sir. 
Will you all come and sup at my house? We've got a rare round 
o’ beef in cut, and I saw the missis making pigeon-pies this morning.” 

But Temple declined the invitation most decisively ; and the farmer, 
perhaps noting that, did not press it. “It was rare weather for the 
water,” he observed. 

“We could do with less heat,” replied Temple. 

“ Ay,” said the farmer, “‘I never felt it worse. 
corn.” 

And with that he left us. The other two came back with water and 
oceans of milk. Sticks were soon gathered from the coppice, the fire 
made, the round pot, filled with water, was put on to boil for tea, and 
the tent was set up. 

Often and often in my later life have I looked back to that evening. 
The meal over—and a jolly good one we made—we sat round the 
camp fire, then smouldering down to red embers, and watched the 
setting sun, Rupert Temple and Tod smoking. It was a glorious sun- 
set, the west lighted up with gold and purple and crimson ; the sky 
above us clear and dark blue. 
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But oh, how hot it was! The moon came up as the sun went down, 
and the one, to our fancy, seemed to give out as much heat as the 
other. There we sat on, sipping our grog, and talking in the bright 
moonlight, Temple with his elbow on the grass, his face turned up 
towards the sky and the few stars that came out. The colours in the 
west gave place to a beautiful opal, stretching northwards. 

“T should like to see the strange stars, opposite to us !” said Temple 
presently. “What a glorious sight it must be! Sometimes I feel 
inclined to take a voyage on purpose.” j 

It was singular—I shall always think so—that the conversation 
should turn on MacRae, the Scotchman who used to make our skin 
creep at Oxford with his tales of second sight. We were zof talking of 
Oxford, and I don’t know how MacRae came up. Unless it was that 
from astronomy we got to astrology, and thence to witchcraft. Up he 
came, however, he and his weird believings ; and Rupert Temple, who 
had not enjoyed the honour of Mac’s acquaintance, and had. probably 
never heard his name before, got me to relate one or two of Mac’s 
choice experiences. 

“Was the man a fool?” asked Rupert. 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“T’m sure I should say so. Making out that he could foresee 
people’s funerals before they were dead, or likely to die !” 

“ Poor Fred was three parts of a believer in them,” put in Temple, 
in a dreamy voice, as though his thoughts were buried in that past 
time. 

“Fred was!” exclaimed Rupert, taking his brother sharply up. 
‘‘ Believer in what ? ” 

“ MacRae’s superstitions.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Slingsby.” 

Temple made no rejoinder. In his eye, which chanced to catch 
mine at the moment, there was a singular expression. I wondered 
whether he was recalling that other superstition of Fred’s: that little 
episode a night or two before he died. 

‘“‘ We had better be turning in,” said Temple, getting up. ‘ It won’t 
do to sit here too long ; we must be up betimes in the morning.” 

So we got to bed at last : if you can call it bed. The farmer’s good 
straw was strewed thickly underneath us; we had our rugs; and the 
tent was fastened back at the entrance to admit air. But there was no 
air to admit, not a whiff of it; nothing came in but the moonlight. 
None of us remembered a lighter night, or a hotter one. I and Tod 
lay in the middle, the Temples on either side. 

“IT wonder who’s got our sheet?” began Tod ; breaking a silence 
that ensued when we had wished each other good night. 

Nobody answered. 
“T say,” struck in Rupert, by-and-by, “‘ I’ve heard one ought not to go 
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to sleep in the moonlight: it turns people luny. Do any of your faces 
catch it, outside there? ” 

“Go to sleep and don’t talk,” said Temple. 

It might have been through the novelty of the situation; but the 
night was well on before any of us slept. Tod and Rupert Temple 
went off first, and next (I thought) Temple did. J did not. 

I daresay you've never slept four in a bed. And, that, one of littered 
straw. It’s all very well to lie awake when you've a good wide mattress 
to yourself, and can toss and turn at will ; but in the close quarters of 
a tent you can’t do it for fear of disturbing the others. However, the 
longest watch has its ending ; and I was just dropping off, when Temple, 
next to whom I lay, started hurriedly and aroused me. 

“‘What’s that?” he cried, in a half whisper. 

I lifted my head, startled. He was sitting up, his eyes fixed on the 
opening we had left in the tent. 

“Who's there ?—who is it?” he said again : and his low voice had a 
slow, queer sound, as though he spoke in fear. 

‘What is it, Temple?” I asked. 

“There, standing just outside the tent, right in the moonlight,” 
whispered he. “ Don’t you see?” 

I could see nothing. The stir awoke Rupert. He called out to 
know what ailed us ; and that aroused Tod. 

‘Some man looking in at us,” explained Temple in the same queer 
tone, half of abstraction, half of fear, his gaze still strained on the 
aperture. “He is gone now.” 

Up jumped Tod, and dashed outside the tent. Rupert struck a 
match and lighted the lantern. Nobody was to be seen but ourselves 5 
and the only odd thing to be remarked was the white hue Temple’s 
face had taken. Tod was marching round the tent, looking about him 
far and near, and calling out to all intruders to show themselves. But 
nothing met his eye save the level plain we were encamped upon, lying 
pale and white under the moonlight, and the only sound he heard was 
the croaking of the frogs. 

“* What could have made you fancy it?” he asked of Temple. 

“Don’t think it was fancy,” responded Temple. ‘‘ Never saw any 
man plainer in my life. The tent had better be closed.” 

“You were dreaming, Slingsby,” said Rupert, as he put down the 
canvas and blew out the lantern. “ Let’s get to sleep again.” 

Which we did. At least, I can answer for myself. 

The first beams of the glorious sun awoke us, and we rose to the 
beginning of another day, and to the cold, shivery feeling that, in spite 
of the heat of the past night and of the coming day, attends the 
situation. I could understand now why the nip of whiskey, as Duff- 
ham called it, was necessary. Tod served it out. Lighting the fire of 
sticks to boil our tea-kettle—or the round pot that served for a kettle— 
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we began to get things in order to embark again, when breakfast 
should be over. 

““T say, Slingsby,” cried Rupert to his brother, who seemed very 
silent, “what on earth took you, that you should disturb us in the 
night for nothing ?” 

“‘Tt was not for nothing. Some one was there.” 

“Tt must have been a stray sheep.” 

‘Nonsense, Rupert. Could one mistake a sheep for a man?” 

‘Some benighted ploughman, then, ‘ plodding his weary way.’ ” 

“Tf you could bring forward any ploughman to testify that it was he 
beyond possibility of doubt, I’d give him a ten-pound note.” 

“ Look here,” said Tod, after staring a minute at this odd remark of 
Temple’s, “you may put all idea of ploughmen and everybody else 
away. Noone wasthere. If there had been, I must have seen him: 
it was not possible he could betake himself out of sight in a moment.” 

“Have it as you like,” said Temple. “I am going to take a bath. 
I’ve got a headache.” 

Stripping, he plunged into the Severn, which was very wide just there, 
and swam towards the middle of it. 

“Tt seems to have put Slingsby out,” observed Rupert, alluding to 
the night alarm. “Do you notice how thoughtful he is Just look 
at that fire !” 

The sticks had turned black, and now began to smoke and hiss, giving 
out never a bit of blaze. Down knelt Rupert on one side and I on 
the other. 

“Damp old obstinate things!” he ejaculated. And we set on to 
blow at them with all our might. 

“Where’s Temple?” I exclaimed presently, looking off, and not 
seeing him. Rupert glanced over the river. 

“ He must be diving, Johnny. Slingsby’s fond of diving. Keep on 
blowing, lad, or we shall get no tea to-day.” 

So we kept on. But, I don’t know why, a sort of doubtful feeling 
came over me, and while I blew I watched the water, for Temple to 
come up. All in a moment he rose to the surface, gave one low, 
painful cry of distress, and disappeared again. 

“Good heavens!” cried Rupert, leaping up and overturning the 
kettle into the fire. 

But Tod was the quickest ; and jumped in to the rescue. A first- 
rate swimmer and diver was he, almost as much at home in the water as 
out of it. In no time, as it seemed, he was striking back, bearing 
Temple. It was fortunate, for a crisis like that, that Temple was so small 
and slight—of no weight to speak of. 

By dint of gently rubbing and rolling, we got some life into him and 
some whiskey down his throat. But he remained in the queerest, faintest 
state possible ; no exertion in him, no movement hardly, no strength ; 
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alive, and that was about all; and just able to tell us that he had turned 
faint in the water. 

“What is to be done?” cried Rupert. ‘We must get a doctor to 
him: and he ought not to lie on the grass here. I wonder if that 
farmer would let him be taken to his house for an hour or two?” 

I got into my boots, and ran off to ask; and met the farmer at the 
stile of the second field. He was coming towards us, curious perhaps to 
see whether we had started. Telling him what had happened, he showed 
himself all alive with sympathy, called some of his men to carry 
Temple to the farm, and sent back to prepare his wife. Their name, 
we found, was Best: and most hospitable, good-hearted people they 
turned out to be. 

Well, Temple was taken there and a doctor was called in. The 
doctor shook his head, looked grave, and asked to have another. 
Then, for the first time, doubts stole over us that it might be more 
serious than we had thought for. A dreadful feeling of fear took 
possession of me, and in spite of all I could do, that scene at Oxford, 
when poor Fred Temple had been carried into old Mrs. Golding’s to 
die, would not go out of my mind. 

We got into our reserve clothes, as if conscious that the boating 
flannels were done with for the present, left one of the farmer’s men to 
watch our boat and its contents, and stayed with Temple. He continued 
very faint, and lay nearly quite still. The doctors tried some remedies, 
but they did no good. One of them called it ‘‘ syncope of the heart ” ; 
but the other said, hastily, “No, no; that was not the right term.” 
They said Mrs. Temple had better be sent for. 

“T was just thinking so,” assented Rupert. ‘My mother ought to 
be with him. Who will go for her?” 

“Johnny can,” said Tod. “He is of no good here.” 

For that matter, none of us were of any good, for we could do 
nothing for Temple. 

I did not relish the task: I did not care to tell a mother that her 
son, whom she believes to be well and hearty, is lying in danger. But 
I had to go: Rupert seemed to take it as a matter of course. 

‘Don’t alarm her more than you can help, Ludlow,” he said. “ Say 
that Slingsby turned faint in the water this morning, and the medical 
men seem a little anxious. But ask her not to lose time.” 

Mr. Best started me on his own horse—a fine hunter, iron grey. The 
weather was broiling. Templemore lay right across country, about 
six miles off by road. It was a beautiful place; I could see that 
much, though I had but little time to look at it; and it stood upon an 
eminence, the last mile of the road winding gradually up to its gates. 

Mrs. Temple was at one of the windows, and saw me ride hastily in. 
Seized with a prevision that something was amiss, she came out before 
I was well off the horse. 
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“It is Mr. Ludlow, I think,” she said, her plain dark face (so much 
like Slingsby’s) very pale. ‘‘ What ill news have you brought?” 

I told her in the best manner I was able, just in the words Rupert 
had suggested, speaking quietly, and not showing any alarm. 

“Ts there danger?” she at once asked. 

“T am not sure that there is,” I said, hardly knowing how to frame 
my answer. ‘The doctors thought you had better come, in case—in 
case of any danger arising; and Rupert sent me to ask you to do so.” 

She rang the bell, and ordered her carriage to be round instantly. 
“The bay horses,” she added: “they are the fleetest. What will you 
take, Mr. Ludlow?” 

I would not take anything. But a venerable old gentleman in black, 
with a powdered bald head—the butler, I concluded—suggested some 
lemonade, after my hot ride: and that I was glad of. 

I rode on before, piloting the way to the farm. Slingsby lay in the 
same state, neither better nor worse: perhaps the breathing was some- 
what more difficult. He smiled when he saw his mother, and put out 
his hand. 


The day dragged itself slowly on. We did not know what to do 
with ourselves. Temple was to be kept quiet, and we might not 
intrude into his room—one on the ground-floor that faced the east. 
Mr. and Mrs. Best entertained us well, as far as meals went; but one 
can’t be eating for ever. Now down in the meadow by the boat— 
which seemed to have assumed a most forlorn aspect—and now 
waiting for the last report of Temple. 

“Ts it here that Mr. Temple is lying ?” 

I was standing under the jessamine-covered porch, in the rays of 
the setting sun, when a stranger came up and put the question. An 
extraordinarily tall and thin clergyman, with grey hair. 

It was Mr. Webster, perpetual curate of the parish around Temple- 
more. And I knew him before I heard his name, for he was the image 
of his son, Long Webster, who used to be at Oxford. 

“‘T was unable to get here before,” he said. ‘‘ Is he any better?” 

“T am afraid not,” I answered. ‘‘ We don’t know what to make of 
it ; it all seems so sudden and strange.” 

‘“‘ But what is it?” he asked in a whisper. 

“ T don’t know, sir. The doctors say something about the heart.” 

One of the doctors appeared just then; and they talked together in 
a low tone in the shaded porch. Not a ray of hope sat on the medical 
man’s face: he intimated that Temple was dying. 

“ Dear me!” cried the dismayed Mr. Webster. 

“ He seems to know it himself,” continued the doctor. “ Though 
we have been most cautious not to alarm him by any hint of the kind,” 
Mr. Webster went in, and was shut up for some time alone with 
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Temple. Yes, he said, when he came out again, ‘Temple knew all 
about it, and was perfectly resigned and prepared, 

There was no bed for any of us that night. ‘Temple’s breathing grew 
worse ; and at last we went in by turns, to prop up his pillows behind, 
Towards morning I was called in to replace Rupert. 

“Who is this now?” panted Slingsby, as I took my place. 

“Ttis I. Johnny Ludlow. Do you feel any better?” 

“T think he is a little easier,” Mrs. ‘Temple put in. 

“No, no,” he said, just opening his eyes. ‘ Do not grieve, mother, 
shall be better off. I shall be with my father and Fred.” 

“Oh, my son, my son, don't lose heart!” she cried with asob, “That 
will never do.” 

*T saw my father last night,” said ‘Temple. 

The words seemed to strike her with a sort of shock. “No!” she 
exclaimed, perhaps thinking of the ‘Temple superstition, and drawing 
back a step. “ Pray, pray don't fancy that!” 

“The tent was open to give us air,” he said, speaking with difficulty, 
“T suddenly saw some one standing in the moonlight. 1 was next it; 
and I had not been able to get to sleep. For a moment [ thought it 
was some intruder, passing by ; but he took a strange likeness to my 
father, and I thought he beckoned F 

“We are not alone, Slingsby,” interrupted Mrs, ‘Temple, remember- 
ing me, her voice very cold. 

“Tudlow knows. He knew the last time. Fred said he saw him, 
and I—-I ridiculed it. Ludlow heard me. He came for I'red, mother ; 
he must have come for me.” 


—_— 


“Oh, I can’t—I can’t believe this, Slingsby,” she cried in excitement. 
“Tt was fancy; nothing else. My darling, I cannot lose you! You 
have ever been dearer to me than my other children,” 

“Only for a little while, mother, It is God’s will. ‘That is our true 
home, you know ; and then there will be no more parting, I am quite 
happy. I seem to be half there now.—What’s that light?” 

Mrs. ‘Temple looked round, and saw a faint streak coming in over 
the tops of the shutters. “It must be the glimmering of dawn in the 
east,” she said. ‘The day is breaking.” 

“ Ay,” he answered ; ‘my day. I shall soon come for you. Where’s 
Rupert? I should like to say good-bye to him. Yes, mother, that’s 
the dawn of Heaven,” 

And, just as the sun rose, he went there. 


That was the end of our boating tour. Ridicule has been™cast on 
the facts, and will be again. It is a painful subject ; and I don’t know 
that I should have related it, but for its having led to another (and 
more lively) adventure, which will be told next month, 


Jounny Luptow, 
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TEN DAYS AT SEA. 
By the Author of “A Niaur in A MONASTERY.” 
HURSDAY, the roth July, 1875, After a terrific hurry, bustle, 
and struggle, we catch the half-past one train at Fenchurch 
Street. At the instant of starting, J. puts his head in at the door, 
His body naturally follows, Well met, indeed. Amongst sundry other 
purchases he displays a stock of drawing materials, ‘lo which materials 
passing over in silence the genius of the artist—the reader is 
indebted for the lively sketches that accompany the prosaic annals of 
“short and simple” diary. 

A quick run down to Millwall Junction, Here the train is exchanged 
for a tram, and we speedily reach the South Dock, ‘“ By Jove!” cries 
J. “ How fortunate! ‘There she goes! In the lock! Just in time!” 

The feminine pronoun personal refers: not to some charming mem- 
ber of the fairer but weaker sex, as so much spasmodic enthusiasm 
would reasonably lead one to suppose: but to the good ship Carnarvon 
Castle, one of the most beautiful vessels that ever sailed from London, 

We are just in time to climb on board as she passes through the 
lock. Now we are fairly out in free water, being towed down to 
Gravesend. Various insane hats and frantic handkerchiefs as usual 
are being waved from the fast-receding shore. Once more we begin 
to feel ourselves outward bound, 

The river presents its normal aspect of life and activity. Diminutive 
craft are passing to and fro; small steamers bearing passengers to 
Greenwich and various places ; barges loaded with hay and other mer- 
chandize ; vessels bound homeward or outward, From the shore issue 
sounds of hammering and forging ; the ring of 
iron, the clanking of chains. We have but to 
close our eyes to fancy ourselves escaping from 
some infernal region. We do close them for a * 
moment, and at once are transported to the scene 
of a sad story; alas! only an every-day story ; 
the old, old story. We have a vision of 

Mephistopheles, and Faust, and Marguerite, 
We are comfortably putting a new ending to 
the tale: Mephistopheles, defeated, disappears to 
his proper sphere, down the trap-door. Faust 
marries Marguerite, and they live happily ever 
after: when—‘ What, napping already!” cries 
a speaking-trumpet in our ear, with a noise 
certainly suited to the regions of Mephistopheles : Piotr No. 1, 
and J., grinning like one of Victor Hugo’s imps, brings us rudely back 
to present life and scenes, 
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The tug is gradually pulling us towards Gravesend. There is some- 
thing ludicrous in this huge body of masts and sails and timber being 
set in motion by that little cockleshell of a steamboat. But the mouse 
was of service to the lion ; and the ship certainly could not get on just 
now by the aid of her own resources. She has left Greenwich behind 
her, and presently comes to a picturesque grey house, said to be built 
of the stones of old London Bridge : a house we have never yet passed 
without being told by some one on board, pilot or seaman: “ That, 
sir, is the house where Eliza Cook once lived.” Amongst these rough 
tars, whatever other writer may be unknown, it seems that you will find 
recorded, with an affectionate thought, the name of Eliza Cook. Who 
then can say that the English are not a poetry-loving people? 
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DUNGENESS POINT. 

The ship is now at Gravesend. Here the tug halts for half an hour 
to take on twenty tons of coal. This done, she steams off again. The 
river gradually widens; the shores become flat and barren; we are 
approaching the sea. At eight bells the sky is overcast; a thick, 
drizzling rain, bringing speedy darkness, begins to fall. A disheart- 
ening commencement to our run down Channel. 

We have two pilots on board: the river pilot, who leaves the ship at 
Deal : and the Channel pilot, whose business it is to see the ship safe 
into the Bristol waters. At four o’clock in the morning the former 
goes off in the tug, and the ship is now left to her own sailing powers. 
But at that early hour we are happily oblivious of all sublunary matters, 
sleeping the sleep of a quiet conscience: to awake some four hours 
later to realities. 

And such realities! It is Friday morning, and the glorious sun has 
swept the clouds from the face of the sky, and pours his golden beams 
upon all around. There lies the land. We passed Margate and Rams- 
gate in the early morning, and now, at ten a.m. are opposite Dungeness ; 
a long reach of low sand-beach, the lighthouse at one end of it. In the 
distance stretch the white cliffs of Folkestone. Weare making way too 
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quickly. The pilot is in ecstasies. He prophesies that at this rate we 
shall reach Cardift—our destination—in two days. 

The day wears on. Most days do wear on. Eight bells are struck, 
and with them rings out that other very important peal, the dinner bell 
We respond with goodwill to the announce- 
ment. Captain, officers, and guests assemble. 
The steward uncovers the soup, and hands 
round the plates. J. deals out every ladleful 
with a word of praise. ‘“ Never taste such 
soup on land as we get at sea. Better than ¢ 
all your green turtle, ox-tail, or mulligatawny. Y 
Nothing on land, I repeat, approaches our 
soup at sea, I am sure you will all agree 
with me.” 

Hopes and appetites thus quickened, all 
simultaneously take two or three spoonfuls in 
quick succession. Simultaneously we put 
down our spoons, gaze speechlessly at each site 
other, finally groan, cough, choke. Are we STEWARDIN A GALE OF WIND. 
dead men or are we not? Is this decoction rank, or merely a mild 
poison ? 

“How now!” cries J. ‘What's all this?” In silence we allow 
him to take a spoonful from the plate before him. One dose is enough. 
“Steward ! Steward! what’s the meaning of this? Run and ask the 
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NI Tuli 
Cook's PERPLEXITY. 


The steward"is a man about four-feet-six in height. He makes up in 
circumference, however, what is lacking in stature. Short-winded, he 
puffs and blows [upon the least exertion. His strong point is his 
amazing neatness_of person and cleanliness of work. It is the greatest 
fun in the world _to see_him{struggling across the main deck ina gale of 
wind. He disappears, now, like lightning ; returns like thunder. “It 
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you please, sir, the cook’s very sorry, sir, but he accidentally made the 
soup with sea-water |” 

Later on, J. beards the lion in his den, and sketches the cook’s 
perplexed visage on the occasion, which faithful sketch is reproduced 
in facsimile for the benefit of the reader. 

This episode being horrible and sensational enough for one day, we 
pass over the remaining hours. It will sufficiently satisfy the reader's 
curiosity to state that the sun set as usual, and darkness came over the 
sea. 

Saturday morning. At six bells—11.a.m.—we find ourselves be- 
calmed twelve miles off Beachy Head. ‘The pilot's prophecy of a two 
days’ run has become an absurd bit of sarcasm from its utter delusion, 
The distance is hazy. Sea and sky are a pale bluey white melting into 
each other. The cliffs called the Seven Sisters are visible, dipping out 
of the water. The ships around are motionless as if riding at anchor, 

Few can realize, save by experience, the utter stillness of a calm at 
sea. Perfect stillness of air and water. And when the men have turned 
in, perfect stillness on board. To a landsman it is an utterly new life, 
a new sensation ; than which nothing can be more deliciously full of 
repose. Just fancy yourself for a moment beneath a broad canopy ot 
blue sky, unbroken by a single cloud: surrounded by blue and green 
waters far as the eye can reach: nothing but water. ‘The sun pouring 
down his hot rays upon all; giving you such an idea of sunshine and 
brilliant atmosphere as you will never gain on land. Lounging on deck 
in an easy chair, or stretched on an extemporized couch, Time seems to 
have suspended his flight: life to have arrested. every sensation but 
that of revelling in the dolce far niente of the moment. 

The man at the wheel stands utterly idle ; the captain now sits down 
resignedly to a book ; now takes up a thread of the conversation; now 
paces the deck, and looks upwards and outwards for the first sign of a 
breeze. All is complete stillness—stillness—stillness: utter suspension. 
Oh, the wondrous rest of this calm to overstrained nerves ! 

The water plays around the vessel, and lazily washes her sides with a 
soothing sound. Now a shoal of small fish swim past, and now a shot 
startles the air as J, aims at a seagull and brings the poor martyr down 
on the wing. The sails of the ships that are in shadow look jet black 
against the sky, and throw long dark reflections upon the pale water. 
Not a thread moves. You glance upwards, and the white glare brings 
tears to your eyes, which quickly return earthwards. The eye sweeps 
the whole circumference of the horizon, and finds no resting-place save 
that one small spot, where the snow-white cliffs of Beac hy Head and 
the Seven Sisters dip out of the water. 

Eight bells. An order goes through the ship. ‘“ Square the cro’jack 
yard. Port your helm !” 

For a few moments there is bustle on board. The tramp of men 
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running ; the creak of a yard squaring. ‘Then all again is calm and 
quiet. 

About two o'clock cats’ paws begin to show themselves upon the 
water to the N.W. ‘The ship is made ready to answer to the breeze 
that should follow them, But the breeze comes not. ‘The white paws 
disappear, and the sea becomes as a sea of glass, We drift further 
from the land, but do not lose it. ‘The decks are clear, The men 
have turned in. Not a sound is heard save the monotonous tramp of 
the pilot as he paces the deck, and longs disconsolately for a change 
of weather. A small boat puts off from a trawler, and comes along- 
side with fish. Fora couple of shillings we purchase a dozen of the 
largest whiting ever seen; whiting larger than the finest mackerel. 
This is the proper time to cook and eat them, when the sea water is 
not yet dry upon their skins, ‘They thus form a plat for a veritable 
gourmet. 

Day draws on to night. Still the calm continues, though the 
slightest suspicions of a breeze sends the ship through the sea at the 
rate of knots. ‘Twilight gradually falls upon the water, and changes 
one’s mood from the exhilaration of morning and sunshine to the 
melancholy of evening. ‘The men at the break of the fo’castle strike 
up a concert amongst themselves, the instrumental part consisting of 
bones and aconcertina. One or two of them attempt a jig or a Scotch 
reel, according to their national proclivities. ‘The great length of the 
ship renders the music sufficiently distant not to disturb those on the 
poop. The ships one by one disappear, as darkness blots them out. 
Where vessels have been we now see lights glimmering in the myste- 
rious night. 

Sunday morning. A breeze has sprung up, and during the dark 
hours we have made good way. About six o’clock—four bells—we 
pass the Isle of Wight. Moving steadily we come to St. Alban’s Head, 
its few white houses looking like patches of snow upon the grey rocky 
cliffs. That long stretch of land inthe distance is Portland, where the 
unhappy criminals are working out each his individual term of punish- 
ment, 

It is just a morning for Sunday. At nine o’clock—two bells—the 
wind drops. Allis calm and peaceful. Such calm and peace as can 
only be felt and found at sea: as would not be found or felt in the 
quietest, most deserted village in the world: or the middle of the 
great Sahara, 

There a feeling of desolation and solitariness takes possession of the 
soul: but in the wonderful silence and stillness of a dead calm at sea 
such a feeling is the very last to be entertained. ‘This morning the 
water around us is green and clear as an emerald, and rolls about far 
as the eye can reach in small hillocks and ripples, which dance and 
reflect myriads of dazzling, sparkling jewels in the broad path cf sun 
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shine. The water plashes lazily, and washes the sides of the ship with 
a soft, soothing, voluptuous sound. The white sails of a small craft in 
shore stand out against the darker cliffs. A flock of sea-gulls with 
their black backs and snow-white breasts rest upon the surface of the 
water, or take wing landwards with shrill, plaintive screams, 

For a time we leave all this, and go down to service. Six bells 
ring ; the men are summoned aft. Each takes his place in the cabin, 
whilst the captain reads the morning prayers. A rough set of tars, 
after their kind. But for this immediately present connecting link, 
which binds all mankind in one common circle, one would almost fee} 
in the presence of a different order of creation. But their behaviour 
is quiet and reverent—whatever it may be in the fo’castle—and 
whether they feel the words or not, they are equally momentous to all 
assembled. 

This morning the Psalm is especially applicable to the situation : to a 
first Sunday at sea. It is the 22nd morning of the month, and the 
Psalm tells us that “They who go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters, these men see the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep.” How it comes home to us this 
morning, that wonderful description of the raging of the storm and the 
distress of those in peril. How easily can we realize the calm which 
follows. “For He maketh the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof 
are still.” Then comes in that wonderful verse at intervals like the 
oft-repeated chorus of some mighty anthem, which we can fancy swell- 
ing and resounding through the fretted arches of some grand old 
cathedral : “Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and declare the wenders that He doeth for the children of 
*men !” 

About eight bells we go up on deck, and find that the ship is drifting 
backwards. Portland is fading behind the western horizon, and the 
Isle of Wight is looming up to le’ward ; its white chalky cliffs clear cut 
against a pale background of sky. 

But as the day wears on, we find ourselves once more alongside 
Portland. The sunis dipping in the west, casting a flood of gold upon 
the now somewhat restless waters. A strong breeze is blowing dead 
against us, so that during the whole afternoon it has been tack and 
tack with the good ship. Every now and then, after a spell of quiet 
sailing, has come the order from the pilot : “All hands ’bout ship !” The 
order is passed down the decks, the men turn out of their bunks, and 
to the previous quiet succeeds an interval of noise and activity. Men 
running, ropes creaking and slacking, sails giving way; everything 
apparent confusion, yet perfect order. Out of which issues the com- 
mand: “ Mains’l haul!” And the yards and the sails swing round 
with a mighty motion; cracking, creaking, flapping in the breeze; 
giving a wonderful idea of the power and strength of a ship ; of the 
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still mightier power of the wind, which can treat the sails as if they 
were tinder, and break the masts as though they were but reeds, And 
the vessel’s course is changed by this manceuvre.- You look behind 
for the land, and it has vanished. There it lies, on the contrary, before 
you. The ship has turned round. The sun, a minute ago to your right 
hand, is now to your left. Everything has altered its position as if by 
magic ; for the ship has swung round imperceptibly. Now the myste- 
rious gloaming which never creeps over the earth without bringing a 
thrill of awe—a sense of the end of all things; that all things have 
their appointed times and seasons—is spreading over the surface of the 
deep, announcing the death of another day. 

Monday morning. We have made little progress during the night, 
and now are perfectly becalmed. ‘The hitherto green sea has now 
changed to a liquid blue; lights and shadows dance upon the waters, 
which shimmer and sparkle beneath the sunshine and the white fleecy 
clouds. Not a breath flaps the sails of the good ship, which hang like 
sheets upon the yards. Around us, in all directions, large fish are 
jumping and skipping out of the water, as if they, as much as ourselves, 
rejoiced and revelled in this delightful state of existence. 

One of the men comes aft, and asks the captain for some medicine 
to cure him from the effects of having slept all night upon a wet pillow. 
He looks ill enough to puzzle our sapient A’sculapius pro tem.—or any 
other. The captain puts on a wise aspect, appears to fall into deep 
thought : finally administers a blister to the back of each ear, a mustard- 
plaster upon the chest, and a strong dose of hot grog. We hear no 
more of sleeping on wet pillows. 

This man is followed by a second : a big, strong-looking fellow, with 
scarcely his match in the ship. He begs a narcotic to send him to 
sleep. He has gone in for too much worship at the shrine of Bacchus 
during his stay on shore, and is very near indeed having a touch of 
that malady which so often follows when strong drink is raging within. 
Indeed it has not quite escaped him. A wild, restless, haggard look 
about the eyes proclaims his state. ‘He can’t sleep. If he could 
only get to sleep he should be all right.” But the moment he closes 
his eyes he sees far more than is agreeable to his imagination. The 
man gets his dose, and next day is fifty per cent. better. 

To-day we have made some headway, and by six in the evening we 
are within twelve miles of the Start Point. The S.W. wind blows 
sharp and cool ; the sky is clear and cloudless ; the sea more gently 
agitated than of late. 

Early this morning we throw out lines in the hope of catching fish 
for dinner ; but the fish, though playing about in all directions, wisely 
refuse to be caught, be the hooks baited never so daintily. As evening 
advances we near the land, and steer straight for Dartmouth harbour, 
which lies upwards out of sight, between the hills. 
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Here is the fair and favoured county of Devonshire; but the 
luxuriant beauties of the soil lie for the most part out of sight. Before 
us much is barren. _ Dark patches shine out, covered with furze, whilst 
the outline seems generally bare of trees or other vegetation. As we 
look, the beacon at the Start is lighted, and flashes out its brilliant glare 
as a warning to mariners. A rose-glow illumines the western sky ; a 
rose-glow plays and dances upon the waters. Evening seems as if 
flushed with wine. 

A small coasting schooner at this moment crosses our bows with all 
her sails set. She is tacking, just as we are, and now is turning round 
upon us, as if she meant to give chase. We have made to-day, tack-and- 
tack, a matter of thirty-five miles. In the twilight the men at the 

——— break of the fo’castle have started 
their concertina and bones again, 
We are indulged with the clatter 
of their toes and heels jigging upon 
the deck. The night grows dark 
and darker. Soon nothing is heard 
on the wide, black waste of waters 
but the mournful plash, plash of 
the ripples washing the sides of 
the ship. Nothing is seen in this 
bewildering blackness but the flash- 
ing of that bright Start light throw- 
ing abroad its warning and its 
guide. Darkness, darkness covers 
all. 

Tuesday morning. This morning 
we, and the various vessels around 
us, look like “ painted ships upon 
a painted ocean.” (Why does this 
image so constantly occur to one’s 
memory, at sea?) It must have 

& Pas Seo. *“° been such a morning as this that 
first inspired Coleridge with his simile, so precisely does it describe our 
present position and appearance. Vessels are standing all round us 
with their sails set. They do not move an inch; stationary, as if 
charmed into inanition. Early this morning, says the pilot, it was clearer 
than he has seen it for many years. Portland, the Start, and the entrance 
to Plymouth harbourjwere all in sight—a rare occurrence. We have 
made no way during the night, but on the contrary have drifted back- 
ward ten miles. 

In the far-off distance a long thin streak"of smoke in the sky betrays 
that a steamer has passed that way. She, at any rate, is independent of 
winds and tides. Why has she not crossed our path and taken us in 
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tow? Is it because the same rule obtains at sea that is so popular 
on shore? Not the golden rule that Owen reduced to arithmetical 
form for the benefit of Frank Osbaldistone: “ Let A do to B as he 
would have B do to him; the product will give the rule of conduc 
required :” but rather the rendering of Wordsworth in a very different 
sense ; 
‘* For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them ; the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


So there goes the steamer far out of sight, and here lie we, motionless. 

Half-past nine: three bells. I will strike them. There they go; 
“vibrating on the broad expanse of ocean.” And there comes the 
answer from the other end of the vessel. We might fancy it an echo 
from a phantom ship. So time creeps steadily on, day succeeding 
night. The men, having nothing to do, have struck up their music ; 
but somehow this morning a little of it goes a long way. The shades 
of evening are needed to mellow the sound, as a thin gauze veil throwm 
over an unfinished piece of sculpture will subdue its roughness. In» 
the full garish light the notes, though not near to us, seem harsh, and' 
jar upon the nervous system. As for the pilot, 47s nervous system is 
so unstrung by this (to him, not to us) untoward state of affairs, that 
he has fairly turned in and gone to bed, in the hope of averting an . 
attack of brain fever. He and we are at antagonistic interests. Tous. 
this calm is propitious and delightful, whilst he looks upon us as a verit- 
able Jonah. 

It is a singular coincidence that for two or three nights running, at: 
nightfall, when there has been some breeze blowing, we have come up 
on the poop, and remarked to the pilot, who has been glorying and 
exulting in his “capful of wind”: “ Pilot, we are going to have a 
calm.” And at almost the very moment down drops the wind, leaving 
not a breath to stir the sails. The pilot at length looks terror-stricken, 
and dreads our slightest remark about the weather. 

One morning he consults seriously with the captain as to whether it: 
would be a criminal act to throw us overboard like Jonah. Before ai- 
satisfactory decision is arrived at, the breakfast-bell rings, and our life-’ 
is spared. Many a man’s life has been saved by a far less important 
incident. 

“ At any rate, sir,” concludes the pilot, “I beg to assure you that iff 
this gentleman should go round with you to Cardiff next voyage, I for 
one shall decline to take charge of the good ship. My reputation, sir, 
is at stake.” 

The pilot is in downright earnest. He is evidently of a superstitious 
turn of mind. 

Our supply of fresh meat is growing short ; we are anxious to catch 
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some fish for dinner, by way of a change. The lines are over our 
stern. Shall we have any sport? ‘There they go, floundering and 
jumping all round us; we hear their splash even at a great distance, 
but still they refuse to be charmed. 

In the very nick of time, a boat comes alongside containing a man 
and a boy; the second that has paid us a visit: they have fish, of 
course, and want to make an exchange. They exhibit a fine lot of 
soles in their basket. 

“What do you want for them?” asks J. 

“ Anything you can spare, sir,” says the old, weather-beaten fisher- 
man. ‘A little grog and tobacco ; or anything else.” 

“No spirits to spare,” answers J. ‘‘ Making a long run down 
ehannel. ll stores sealed up with the Government seal. They 
neglected to come on beard at Gravesend.” 

This is true enough. At Gravesend, the custom-house officers 
neglected to put in an appearance, and give out sufficient stores for 
the voyage to Cardiff; and for all they had done we might have 
entered the port far more unhappy specimens of humanity than the 
erew of the “ Flying Dutchman.” 

“‘ Sorry for that, sir,” returns the fisherman, looking affectionately at 
the contents of his basket. “Fine lot of fish, there. Take a little 
tobacco.” 

The bargain is soon struck. One of the boys lowers a bucket into 
the boat with the tobacco, the fish is hauled up. The fisherman goes 
eff very well contented ; and when dinner-time comes, more than one 
on board thinks there are worse exchanges in life than bartering “ gold 
yeaf” for a “kettle of fish.” 

Wednesday morning. The wind is still foul but stiff, and we drive 
quickly through the waters. But being still on the tack-and-tack 
principle we make no very great way. -The sea bears now a promise 
of roughness. The rigging creaks ominously. The good ship rolls 
somewhat. This morning, possibly by way of satire, the cook sent in 
for the first time rolls for breakfast; they were certainly more enjoy- 
able than the rolls of the vessel. As the ship cuts the water she leaves 
a long track of foam on either side, a long wake behind her. We 
passed Piymouth in the night. At ten o’clock we came up with the 
Eddystone lighthouse, which stands out, a noble beacon, in the midst 
of the waters. We are too far off to trace anything but a thin column 
rising out of the sea; the alternate bands of red and white are lost. 
Scarce a ship is in sight. The wind has scattered us apart during the 
night. Altogether we are experiencing a less luxurious time of it. The 
feeling of calm and stillness, of utter rest, is missing. The hot 
sunshine is absent. We cannot bask lazily in its smiles, reclining 
on an extemporized couch of crimson velvet cushions and downy 
pillows. Doubtless the strong breeze is invigorating ; doubtless there 
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is something exhilarating in the feeling of rapid motion; of cutting 
quickly through the waters. Bound on a voyage, say to the Cape, this 
would be charming. But under present circumstances yesterday was 
more enjoyable than to-day. To-day, it is not so easy a matter, either, 
to pace the deck. The wind is laying the ship over very much to her 
right side, so that walking the deck is something very much like 
walking up and down hill. Every now and then, too, the ship gives a 
lurch, and your foot a corresponding plunge. You look down expecting 
to see a deep hole, but find nothing but smooth, firm deck. Mystery- 

By eight bells we have made good way down the Cornish coast, and 
are opposite Dodman’s Point. 
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THE CARNARVON CASTLE. 
At one o’clock the sun breaks out, the clouds take flight. The chill 
is off the wind. The warm beams gild and brighten everything. The 
very roaring of the water is pleasant. The white horses look dazzling 
as they crest the waves. A French vessel, with all sails set, crosses our 
stern. She is spinning up channel with the very wind that is prevent- 
ing us from spinning down. Her sails in the sunshine seem white as 
snow. 
At five o’clock we have before us the most charming and beautiful 
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view witnessed since quitting the river. Before us lies Falmouth, sleep- 
ing in its bay. On that projecting headland stands Pendennis, its old 
castellated walls proudly challenging the ocean. The water runs up 
and down the land in the most picturesque of creeks. To the right 
the lighthouse, white as snow, nestles amidst refreshing verdure. The 
hills show the most charming outlines. Wooded vales, and laughing 
fields and green slopes lie before us, running down to the very edge ot 
the sea. The sheaves are stacked, and hold forth a promise of rich 
harvest. The town of Falmouth, as much as is visible, looks bright 
and rural. We turn for a moment to those cruel rocks on the left—the 
Manacles ; rocks that have been so destructive to shipping and human 
life. You might easily fancy them unknown sea monsters rising out of 
the water, seeking their prey. Much prey indeed can they boast. To 
them “the love of woman hath gone down,” many a fair life of hope 
and promise has been cut short in the opening. Ere darkness sets in 
we catch sight of the Lizard Point, with its two lighthouses in the 
distance. 

Thursday morning. The weather during the past night has been 
thick and dirty. It rains fast. The clouds seem almost level with the 
tops of our masts. We are now in Mount Bay, but the land is hidden. 
The ship is pitching furiously. Now we are taken down below the 
horizon, now carried up to the clouds. Impossible to rave this morn- 
ing about the delicious colour of the water ; the outlines of earth and 
sky ; the sportive fish ; the invigorating air. Stern reality in the shape 
of Atlantic rolling makes itself too palpably felt. By two o’clock the 
sky clears, and we are well in sight of the Land’s End and the Long- 
ships lighthouse : in full view of the rocky coast. To our right lies 
St. Michael’s Mount, its grey abbey-crowned height rising romantically 
out of the water. We are close enough to note the chief features of 
the rock scenery ; scarcely close enough to discover all its peculiarities, 
or thoroughly enjoy them. From. this distance the size of the rocks 
cannot be realized. Nevertheless the whole extent seen at one 
sweep ; the white waves breaking at their base, and the blue sea 
rolling between us; its rugged undulations ; here patches of grey stone: 
rock rearing their perpendicular sides and looking like the ruins of some 
grand cathedral erected by Nature; there reaches of laughing fields 
suggestive of corn, and oil and wine: all these points comprised in one 
glance form a magnificent panorama. 

Friday morning. What a contrast with yesterday! We have a blue, 
cloudless sky, unbroken sunshine. A swell upon the waters, it is true : 
that just here is inevitable; but smooth comparatively, for the wind: 
has dropped, Again, we made no progress during the night: or, if 
any, it has been of a backward tendency. Down to the left stands the 
Wolf Lighthouse, a tall white column rising sharply out of the water : 
the’ most wonderful lighthouse, it is said, in the world: built in the 

















year 1870, at infinite trouble, of 
granite stone, 110 feet high, and 
showing a light seen at sixteen 
miles. A long track of white 
foam is visible on either side its 
foundations. On the left side of 
the structure, from our position, 
swings the fog-bell. As we look, 
two men issue forth upon the 
balcony, and gaze around. In 
the midst of the blue waters, 
dashed around with foam, cutting 
the clear background of the 
blue sky, the Wolf is a most 
picturesque object. In the dis- 
tance may be seen the Scilly 
Islands, like so many rocks 
rising out of the ocean. 

7 p.m. Just hauled up a dog- 
fish, a beautiful creature, its 
back a splendid dark blue, which 
comes off upon the hand if 
touched. It is useless in the way 
of food, and we throw it over- 
board again. The poor fish 
swims off with lightning speed, 
glad to be rid of our large hook. 
Daylight is fading fast, and we 
are making no progress; for we 
are close to the Wolf again, which 
now has mounted her red and 
white revolving light. On the 
other side is the white, fixed light 
of the Longships, showing itself 
against the dark background of 
the land. 

Saturday morning. Wake up, 
and looking through the port- 
hole, do not recognize the land. 
Begin to have recollections of 
Robinson Crusoe and his sad 
fate. Communicate doubts to J. 
He, equally perplexed, goes up 
ondeck. Comes down again with 
a face long drawn and fretted. 
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“By Jove! This is a go! Drifted thirty or forty miles during 
the night, and here we are abreast of Scilly.” ‘“ How very silly!” we 
echo ; upon which too palpable attempt, J. tries to look thunder, but 
gives it up in despair. 














THE WOLF LIGHTHOUSE. 


This announcement, though, is really no trifling matter. It means 
that we are further off from our destination than we were two days ago. 
We rally the pilot at the breakfast-table, but he is past ali that. He 
has ceased to grumble. He is in despair, hopeless, resigned : ten years 
older in looks than when we passed Deal. 

At ten o’clock the chief officer comes up on the poop to the captain. 
“Report two of the men missing, sir.” 

“* Missing ?” echoes J. 

“Yes, sir. Can’t be found anywhere.” 

This is strange. ‘They can’t have jumped into the sea and swum on 
shore. It is not probable that we have shipped mermen disguised as 
sailors. We have had no rough seas to wash them overboard. ‘There- 
fore, says J., whose mind you will perceive, after such subtle reasoning, 
is eminently logical: ‘They must be skulking. Let the ship be 
searched for them.” 

The chief and second officers go forward, and then below: a strict 
search is instituted. After a time the chief officer comes back to the 
poop. 

“‘ Found the men, sir,” he says, addressing J. 

“Where were they ?” 

“Between the decks, sir. When asked what they went down for, 
they said to play cards.” 

“T’ll teach them to play cards,” replies J. ‘‘ Bring them aft.” 

“To play cards,” is merely an excuse. The men have got out of 
the way to escape washing the decks; a long task and a hard one, and 
one the men particularly dislike. They have gained their ends, for 
their absence“is only observed when the decks are almost done. They 
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come aft before J., and are sharply interrogated. The men seem inclined 
to be insolent. One appears to think he has done a meritorious action 
in going below; the other, forsaking the cards, excuses himself by 
saying he had gone down after his pipe. The captain sends them for- 
ward with sundry unpleasant promises. 

These men appear to be the black sheep of the ship. A few days ago 
we mentally noted the countenance of one of them as being of a par- 
ticularly unpleasant and forbidding cast. He looks like a man who 
might stir up a sedition or head a mutiny. We will date forward a little, 
and at once end his career, as far as we are concerned. 

During the voyage to Cardiff he is insolent to the officers, Says he 
is ill, and absolutely refuses to work. Does not work. Still refuses to 
work when we are in dock at Cardiff, declaring himself too ill. This is 
nothing but an excuse; the man is perfectly well: but he is sulky and 
idle. One day he goes off on shore with his bag, containing all his 
clothes. The man is running away, his friends having received a month’s 
pay in advance from the office in London. He is stopped bya police. 
man and brought back, bag and baggage. Is marched into the cabin 
before the captain. Is again inclined to be insolent. 

So it goes on until one day the captain gets a legal hold upon him. 
He is had up before a magistrate ; and much to his astonishment is given 
four weeks’ hard labour: sufficient time to bring the man to reflection 
and a better state of things if he will take the lesson to heart. But 
from the very look of the man, you may be sure he will come out only 
the more hardened. J. would standin need of pity should he come 
within his clutches in a dark night’s walk. Happily the sea rolls 
between them. Anyhow, the man is out of harm’s way for a month to 
come. It is a relief to find the ship freed of his presence. 

The other man—who wished to escape washing the decks—has run 
away long ago. More fortunate than this one, he managed to get 
clear with all his things. And twenty-four hours later was probably in 
London: ready to run round to Cardiff with some other ship, in the 
hope and with the full intention of serving it the like trick. 

The way most of them go off is this. In the first place you cannot 
stop a man from going on shore. When darkness falls—or watching a 
favourable opportunity—they depart. They have no bag with them; 
but instead of one suit of clothes they have put on perhaps four or five, 
in fact, all they possess : and away they slope. They are seen no more, 
unless they are unlucky enough to becaught. In which case, they more 
often than not are treated to three months’ imprisonment. 

Sailors are, after all, a very rough set of men: a rough, hard, cruel 
set. If you are kind to them, a great proportion do not understand it. 
Many will respect you more for an oath than for a kind word. At 
least they will fear and obey you more. Take for instance this present 
crew. On the whole they are a fair specimen of a ship’s crew: better 
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than many. They are kindly treated. Every indulgence the captain 
can grant them they receive. They come down to service on Sunday, 
and listen to the words spoken, and apparently understand them. Yet 
the day we catch the dog-fish : a harmless, beautiful creature: they have 
it down upon the main deck, and kick it and ill-use it, and enjoy its 
writhing in the most brutal manner. It isa revolting sight. It stirs up 
every fibre of sympathy against them. All kindly fellow feeling is, for 
the moment at any rate, extinguished. You feel that men who can so 
use the dumb creation, must themselves be insensible to kindness: 
that any but the most severe treatment is a mistake. 

True, some allowance must be made for them: they have been 
taught no better, poor wretches. Frequently they do not meet with any 
better example from their officers. A great part of the commanders 
in the merchant service are as tar removed from gentlemen as the 
social confines will permit. In feelings, manners, actions, they are 
antipodes of gentleness. Setting aside the question of severity, they 
look upon their men as dogs, and as such literally they treat them. 
Many indeed have a strong affinity with animals. We have heard of 
one, the commander of a splendid vessel, who, with no taste for the 
pleasures of solitude, kept his pig in his own bath, though that bath 
was removed but a foot from his head when he lay down in his hammock. 
If any fair reader starts with incredulity at the fact, we can only assure 
her of its reality. 

To go back to our voyage, now drawing to a close. 

Towards four o’clock the breeze at lengch springs up, and we begin 
to move. In an hour’s time we are cutting through the water. A tug 
comes up with us, and from that moment does not lose sight of us, 
for the sole pleasure and profit of towing us into Cardiff. This breeze 
is the first favourable wind we have had since quitting the river. It is 
no longer tack and tack with us, but a straight ahead course towards our 
destination. 

It is a glorious night, fair and balmy. With all her sails set, and 
filled with. wind, cutting silently and rapidly through the waters; no 
sound on ‘board ; no sound around usin air or sea ; there is something 
weird and mysterious about the good ship. The darkness seems to 
increase her size. Her. masts: look a towering height: her sails 
gigantic. It seems almost appalling that we should be carrying so 
immense a weight above us. Like some mysterious colossal bird with 
outspread wings looks the ship under the dark canopy of night. The 
bright stars cast their glimmer upon the water, which is reflected around 
in myriads of phosphorescent sparks. At one o’clock we pass the 
splendid light of Lundy Island, in silence and darkness. 

Sunday morning. Coming up on deck we find ourselves lying off 
Ilfracombe, for the moment becalmed. The breeze has fallen, the tide 
is against us. 
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Sitting in the stern of the ship, we looked downwards on the wide- 
spreading, dark blue ocean. 

A whole fleet of vessels are passing down channel, with their sails 
set. To our right hand lies the Welsh coast ; to our left Devonshire. 
In the early morning the large hills on either side are a picture of calm 
beauty. Almost they seem a type of that peace which is described as 
passing all understanding. In a nest lies Ilfracombe. Here we see 
rocks presenting a bold surface to the sea ; there we trace green pastures 
with their hedgerows sloping down to the water. Down the whole line 
of land stretches an unbroken mass of white clouds, looking precisely 
like snow mountains: yet grander and higher than those of Switzer- 
land. The rocks beyond Ilfracombe rise into higher and somewhat 
grander outline: rocks here grey, there covered with moss and furze. 
To our right ; for we are still looking down the channel ; lie Carmarthen 
Bay and Llanelly : and by-and-by the eye touches Swansea. 

If we were but closerin —— 
shore to the English coast, = 
what a glorious panorama 
would extend before us! 
But we are too far oft to 
distinguish the waving of 
the trees, or hear the rust- 
ling of the leaves in the 
warm summer wind. Yon- 
der lies a church, but we 
are unable to hear its 
chimes, which may be at 
this moment sending forth 
their sweet sounds. Every- 
thing is basking in the early 
sunshine, calm, peaceful, 
lovely as an idyll. None 
such indeed was ever 
written. 

Eight bells. We have 
just taken on board a 
Channel pilot,in accordance 
with existing laws ; and our Pitot No. 3. 
own pilot retires into private life. The new importation declares that 
by three or four o’clock we shall be in Cardiff waters. J. protests he 
would do for the skipper of the Flying Dutchman, and is so tickled 
with his appearance that he sketches him on the spot. 

Sleeping on the hill-side, we have just passed the harbour and port 
of Porthcawl. There lies the village of Dunraven, beyond rise the 
white lighthouses of the Nash Point. Behind that, embedded in a rich 
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cluster of trees, a picturesque break in the barren outline, peeps ou 
the village of St. Donats. On the opposite side, almost facing the Nash 
Point, lies the exquisite village of Porlock. With the help of a glass 
we fancy that we can even trace the path, whence passing through 
Ashleigh some weeks ago we gazed 
down the wooded precipice with 
envy at the blue cool waters of the 
Channel. Beyond, lie Linton and 
Lynmouth. Now turning again to 
Wales in a slope in the rocks, rises, 
in the most unexpected and roman- 
tic manner, a small village, its 
houses peeping out amidst trees, 
which the pilot tells us is Nant- 
wych. Looking up channel, we 
behold the Flat Holme and the 
Steep Holme, rising out of the water, 
and as it were bidding defiance to 
our approach. We are soon abreast 
of them, and now close in shore. 

It is a peculiar sensation, this near 
approach to land, after ten days’ 
absence. Save straight ahead, land lies everywhere around us. We 
are almost ready to drop anchor. We feel that all things come to an 
end. In a very short time we shall be on terra firmaagain. What news 
awaits us? It seems like coming back to life, after a ten days’ death. 
Has the world ceased to revolve? Have any riots broken out? Have 
the French and Germans shaken hands and sworn eternal friendship ? 
Above all, says J., has Webb crossed the Channel ?. Many possibilities, 
we blush to say, interest us more than this undoubtedly wonderful feat. 

There looms Penarth. The houses look hot and dusty in the sunshine. 
The church reminds us that it is Sunday afternoon, and that if we 
land we shall be in time for evening service. Across the water lies 
Weston. Ahead of us, Cardiff docks, enclosing a perfect forest of masts. 

Now steady! With arattling like thunder, down goes the anchor. Up 
comes our constant tug’ We jump into her, and are quickly transported 
to shore. Landing, we look back at the noble ship, at anchor in the 
roads. We heave a deep sigh. Is it a mist that suddenly rises 
over the landscape and interrupts our vision? Our voyage is over. 
So, also, one day, Life’s Voyage will also end, than this far longer and 
more tempest-tossed. 





Our CARDIFF LAUNDRESS, 
A Sketch from Life. 


Before finally laying down the pen, let us, to the slight sketches that 
have gone before, add one more. 
Again it is Sunday night ; the Sunday following our arrival at Cardift. 
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In pitch darkness we enter the village of Llandaff. Passing the ruin 
of the old gateway, we turn round and commence the descent towards 
the cathedral. For Llandaff Cathedral, strangely enough, is built in a 
hollow. It is so dark that we cannot see our hands before us. Arm 
in arm we grope our way downwards. Before us the windows, lighted 
up, serve, not to guide the steps, but to dazzle the eyes, and render the 
darkness yet more visible. At last we are on level ground. Pausing 
a moment to note the utter blackness, we open the door upon the full 
blaze of light. J. starts. It is like opening the door upon a vision of 
paradise. The body of the interior is brilliantly lighted up with a long 
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LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 


By permission of Messrs. Catherall and Prichard, Chester. 


row of gas jets on either side above the pillars. Beneath this light is 
assembled a crowd of worshippers. The further end of the beautiful 
building, the stalls, the organ, the communion table, are in shadow. 
At this moment the organ bursts forth. If Gray were here, how 
would he appreciate the beauty of his own description : 
‘¢ Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 
VOL. XX. 
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With strange emotion we pass from the darkness into the light. A 
bedesman silently conducts up the long aisle through a crowd of people 
not yet seated, and bows us into the place where we would be: the 
shade and shelter of the stalls. Here, seeing but comparatively 
unseen, we indulge freely in the sublime aspirations of the moment: 
until the grand notes of the splendid instrument cease, and its echoes 
roll away in the distance, and service commences. 

The prayers ended, we listen to the eloquence of the preacher ; 
esteeming ourselves wonderfully favoured that this particular canon 
to-night occupies the pulpit. We hear him draw pictures and lessons 
from the life, and analyse the motives, of the unhappy Judas. As he 
closes, we catch ourselves wishing that it were our privilege to hear him 
oftener. 

When the service is over, the organ bursts forth again, and for half 
an hour the building vibrates and echoes with sweet grand melodies ; 
now soft and low, now shaking the very air. As the congregation leaves, 
we gradually work our way downwards: for music, like many other 
things, is best at a distance. Finding ourselves at length almost the 
last in the building, we, also, “ with wandering steps and slow,” turn 
to leave. As we open the door the last notes steal into the silent 
arches, and creep out into the open air, and die away into space: 
mingling perhaps—who knows ?—far, far away with the melody of the 
harpers harping upon their harps that we are told of in the Book of 
the Revelation. 

So once more we go forth into the darkness, and start on our walk 
back to Cardiff. For some time we are not very communicative: but 
both are agreed that this has been a fine night to look back upon for a 


last Sunday on shore. 
Coo. ee 
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THE STORY OF MONIQUE. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


AINT JOHN THE BAPTIST is the patron Saint of Manneville. 
On the twenty-fourth of June the little village wakens from its 
yearly quietness into clamorous life. High mass opens the festivities. 
White booths, that have sprung up in the night like so many mushrooms, 
are scattered on the “ place,” and all Manneville gathers there. 

On the twenty-fourth of June some years ago, a youth and a little 
girl stood foremost in the crowd that had gathered round a wonderful 
collection of beasts, birds, and fishes, called ‘‘ Noah’s Ark.” The youth, 
a tall, dark lad of seventeen, handsome and grave, looked on with stoic 
indifference, but the little girl was lost in admiration. She was about 
ten years old, fair as a lily, fresh as a rose, blue-eyed and fair-haired, a 
Norman blossom, with all the promise of Norman beauty in her deli- 
cate, refined features and her slender little figure. 

“Come along, Monique, your uncle will be angry,” said Séveére. 

“Let me look at the bird, Sévére,” entreated Monique. “ It talks— 
oh !—so well.” 

“ Only a magpie,” was the curt answer. 

“Oh! but such a magpie !” 

“Monique, you know that Maitre Louis David will be angry.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Monique to the magpie. ,The bird laughed shrilly, 
and answered, “ Bonjour” in a little treble voice, and hopped in its 
cage with a mocking air. 

“When are you coming ?” asked Sévére. 

“When I please,” answered Monique, pertly ; but when} he turned 
away at once the child stole after him with a demure air, and followed 
him silently to the old abbey, which was turned into a farm-house 
in ’93.. They both lived there under the care ‘of Maitre Louis David, 
the uncle of Monique, and the fourth or fifth cousin of Sévére. Maitre 
Louis had no daughters, and Monique, his} brother’s’orphan child, was 
petted by him and his two stalwart sons after a fashion. Her elder 
brother Jean he had turned out of the house for bad conduct six 
- months before this, and whenever he was out of temper—a frequent 
occurrence—he would say to his little niece, ‘‘ Do you want to be sent 
after your brother, my girl?” Sévére, who was also an orphan, he had 
taken in more out of pride than from pity, not choosing that one who 
bore the name of David should be a servant in a strange house. The 
lad proved a good servant, but there was in him a haughty stubborn- 
ness which irritated his wealthy cousin. He was pitiless whenever he 
could find him at fault, and every day of his life he reminded him that 
h_ had long eaten the bread of charity. 
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Sévire only grew up harder, prouder, and more stubborn for the 
taunt. He cared for no one save little Monique. She tyrannized over 
him, but she also admired him prodigiously. ‘You are so clever, 
Sévére,” she would say; “ and you are strong, too—as strong as my 
uncle. And, oh! Sévére, I do love you!” 

When the old farm, with its high slate roof, its broad, arched gate- 
way and its two turrets, appeared before them in the warm sunlight, 
Monique suddenly stood still, and said, in coaxing accents, “Sévére, go 
and get that bird forme! Here is the two-franc piece uncle gave me. 
Try and get the bird for one franc or for thirty sous ; but if you cannot, 
why, give the two francs, Sévére !” 

The lad laughed outright. “Two francs for a magpie!” But 


said she would give ten francs if she had them. Sévére, who held mag- 
pies cheap, thought her crazy. <A fierce argument followed. He was 


alone to the place and to Noah’s ark. Noah was refreshing himself 
with bread and cheese and a glass of cider when the canvas of his 


“ How much will you take for your magpie?” said he, bluntly. 
“ Young man,” answered Noah, incensed at his cool tone, ‘my 
magpie is not for sale.’ 


two?” he impatiently added. And he held up the coin to tempt him. 


fortunes !” was the indignant answer. 


hearing this, that Sévére, cool and stubborn though he was, had to 
desist. He stared, raised his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked out. He went straight back to the farm. The first thing he 
saw was Monique’s fair head looking out of the window above the 
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place. Sévére, Monique, and Thémire, a little girl of her own age, 
stood together, looking at the bright flames which lit the country round 
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“Go home with her presently, Thémire,” hastily said S¢vére, and 
without waiting for an answer he was gone. 

‘The man shall sell that magpie to me,” angrily thought Sévére, as 
he walked along the highroad that leads to St. Laurent. “I will add 
my five francs to her two. How can I look at Monique again if I do 
not get it. Besides, it will make her ill, as not going to the fair did 
last year. My poor little Monique! I will tell him so!” 

But, alas! even this argument failed as much in its effect as the 
eight francs which Sévtre magnanimously offered, and an hour later, 
after a quick walk to overtake the van, and a warm, though brief 
argument with its owner, the youth was slowly coming back to 
Manneville without the magpie. ‘What shall I say to her?” he thought, 
standing still near the great old oak which is called l’arbre & la croix. 
It is a thousand years old, people say, and it has lost many a bough 
and many a mighty limb in its long battle with time. ‘The beggarly 
mountebank,” thought Sévére, looking at the tree, “to refuse eight 
francs for a magpie, and tell me it was worth more than all I or mine 
ever had! The ——” 

“ Bonjour,” said a little shrill voice. Sévére gave a start and looked 
around him. The light from the bonfire was dying away, and the 
church spire rose dark against the glow that still lingered in the sky; 
but the moon shone broad and clear, and in her light he saw a little 
black thing hopping on the path before him, flapping its wings and 
looking like a goblin. 

Monique had seen the last of the bonfire. She had come home with 
Thémire, and supped with her uncle and his sons upon douillons and 
cider. She was now in her little room, and had just knelt down to 
say her prayers, when a tap came at her door. Her heart beat. Had 
Germaine, her uncle’s old servant, who ruled the house since the death 
of his wife, found her out in some delinquency? 

“Open the door wide enough to let my hand in,” said the voice of 
Sévére, 

Monique obeyed. Sévére’s strong brown hand appeared in the 
opening, and the next moment the magpie hopped on the floor, and 
greeted its new mistress with a shrill laugh. 

“Oh! Sévere!” cried Monique, clapping her hands for joy. “ How 
I love you!” 

“You shall have a cage to-morrow,” said Sévére, closing the door. 
And the next morning Monique had a bran-new osier cage, and the 
magpie was put in it and hung out at her window over the gateway, 
where he screamed “ Bonjour” so loud that her uncle heard him. It 
was only a magpie, said Monique. Sévére had bought it at the fair, 
and given her two-franc piece for it. 

A few days after this, Sévtre was coming in rather late in the 
evening, when Monique met him under the great arched gateway and 
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said, breathlessly, “ Oh, Sévére, uncle has just come back from the fair 
of Saint Laurent, and he looks so black, and your little old godfather 
is with him, and, Sévére, they want you at once—at once—in the great 
room.” 

Sévére knit his brows. The great room was rarely used save on 
judicial occasions, and he guessed what was coming; but he only 
uttered a careless “ Very well,” and went in to meet his fate. 

“ Sévere,” said his cousin and master, giving him a hard, stern look, 
“how did you get the bird you sold to Monique for her two-franc piece.” 

“‘T found it in the wood. I did not sell her the bird. The two 
francs went for the cage.” 

“And I say you stole the bird,” cried his master, starting to his 
feet, and shaking his fist at him. ‘And I have called in your 
godfather to tell you in his presence that I will have no thief in my 
house.” 

‘I found the bird; I am no thief,” said Sévére, sullenly, “ but I am 
willing to leave you. Maitre Mathieu wantsa plough-boy—he will 
take me.” 

There was a pause. Sévétre looked at his master, then at his god- 
father, a. thin old man, who only shrugged his shoulders, and raised his 
eyebrows, as much as to say, “ Your own look-out, my lad.” The 
youth’s brown cheek turned a little pale, perhaps, but he asked calmly 
what he was to do. 

“To enlist, and never let us see your black face again,” was the 
bitter answer. 

Sévére’s dark eyes seemed to flash fire as he replied, “I hope that I 
shall never see your face again, Maitre Louis. I know that I have 
done wrong ; but you know, too, that I am no thief; in your heart you 
know it. I only wanted to please Monique. As to fighting, I fear it 
no more than I feared hard work. I shall go to-morrow to Saint 
Laurent and enlist there.” 

Sévére was true to his word ; he went and had his supper, and was 
silent over the meal as usual. When he walked out into the court, and 
saw to some work there, his godfather joined him, and slipping a franc 
piece in his hand, hoped this would be a warning to him. But Sévére 
thrust back the coin. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said he; “if I enlist I shall be provided for.” 

With cockcrow, Sévére rose, took his little bundle, and stole down- 
stairs, hoping to meet no one; but Pascal, a ploughboy, a year older 
than himself, and with whom he had a feud of long standing, was 
already up. As Sévére went by him, his head erect, his bearing proud, 
but his significant bundle slung over his shoulder, Pascal laughed a low, 
jeering laugh. The lad’s heart burned with wrath as he left the house; 
yet when he had passed beneath the arched gateway, he could not help 
jooking up at little Monique’s ivied window between the two turrets. 
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The cage was hanging outside, and the magpie screamed “ Bonjour” to 
him, then laughed shrilly, as if it were such a good joke. 

“T have not bidden her good-bye,” thought Sévére, sadly; “it is 
better not.” 

Manneville was not awake yet, as he passed through its silent streets. 
He was soon on the road to Saint Laurent, and near the old oak. A 
panting breath and a pattering of little feet made him turn round. 
It was Monique, running through the high grass towards him. Monique 
with her head bare, and her clothes half on, and her naked feet all wet 
with dew, and the cage andthe magpie in her hand. 

“Oh! Sévére,” she said, all out of breath, “ how wicked of you to 
go and not say good-bye. I know—I know it is all the magpie. I 
listened at the keyhole yesterday, and I thought to see you this morn- 
ing; and Pascal told me you were gone, and he laughed because I cried; 
and I know it is all the magpie, and I have brought him, and give him 
back, Sévére ; and oh,” she added, bursting into tears, “do not go.” 

She cried so bitterly that all Sévére could do at first was to make her 
sit down on the root of the old oak tree, and sitting down by her side 
to try and comfort her. A hard task, for Sévére could not say when he 
would come back. Never, so had he resolved in his inmost heart, 
would he live in the same place with the man who had insulted and 
injured him. 

* And what shall I do when you are gone?” sobbed the child, ‘‘ what 
shall I do, Sévére ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, moodily, “ they like you now, they make a toy 
of you; but when you grow up you will be a drudge in your grand- 
father’s house. I used to think—Never mind, when they are too hard 
upon her, I will carry water for her and help her by stealth ; for, 
Monique, your little hands were not made for rough work, and you 
ought not to spoil your pretty face over kitchen fires, and get red-eyed 
like old Germaine. Poor little Monique, if you would only stay little 
and pretty till I come back some day; but you will grow up, and I 
daresay they will make you marry Pascal, because he is your uncle’s 
godson. But do not, Monique; let him marry Thémire, or anyone else. 
Never marry him ; he is lazy, and will make you work like a slave.” 

Monique sobbed that she would never marry Pascal, and again 
entreated Sévére not to go. 

“T must,” he said, rising. ‘‘ Look, there is the sun taking that grey 
cloak off, and showing us his red face above the green edge of the 
cornfield. I must go on, Monique, and you must go back, and take the 
bird home to your uncle.” 

“ Bonjour,” said a voice in the tree, and with a laugh the magpie 
flew away. Whilst they were talking, he had found the door of his cage 
loose, and slipped out, and now he was free. 

“Go away, you bad bird,” said Monique. “I hate you.” 
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“Poor little Monique,” sighed Sévére ; “ you too will be scolded for 
that magpie.” 
i] And now came the parting, and the last words, and the last tears, 
and Sévére’s farewell kiss on either of Monique’s tear-stained cheeks ; 
and the lad was gone, and the child stood looking after him, her eyes 
$9 aim that she could not see, and the empty cage in her hand. 


Eleven years had passed, and Maitre Sévére David sat by the parlour 
window of his house in Fontaine, watching the people of Manneville 
q going by on their way home from the fair of Saint Laurent. 

1] “ Now who is that,” thought he, as a tall, dark peasant, with a grave, 
handsome face, which he seemed to know, came down the street, stopped 
at his door, and raising the latch, entered his room. 

‘Good morning, godfather,” said he. 

“Why, Sévére, is it you? and where is your knapsack ?” 

‘“‘T have not beena soldier these four years,” answered Sévtre, dryly. 
*T wrote it to you at the time.” 

Maitre Sévére confessed remembering it, but was so evidently on his 
guard, that his godson said, impatiently : 

“ Uncle, I would not have your franc piece when we last parted, and 
I do not want your five-franc pieces now.” 

He spoke with the good-humoured assurance of a man of twenty- 
eight, whom life has taught, and Maitre Sévére David's instinctive mis- 
trust of a poor relative yielded to the evidence of his senses. The tall, 
strong, well-clothed man before him had not come as a supplicant ; 
still prudence suggested a few questions. Maitre Sévére remembered 
that his godson was manager or something on a farm in lower Nor- 
mandy. How came he to have left so excellent a position? The old 
man was dead, answered Sévére; but he could go on another farm 
next his late master’s to-morrow, if he pleased. 

“ Then why do you not?” asked his amiable relative. “ Never lose 
such a chance as that.” 

“Thank you, uncle. I had a foolish fancy to see the old place again, 
and to know how you were all getting on. You are well, as I see, and 
I think I met Thémire a while ago. She has grown a pretty girl ; and 
Maitre Louis David is dead, they tell me; and how is little Monique ? ” 

“ Little Monique, indeed !” echoed his uncle. ‘ Don’t you know that 
six months back her two cousins died of the same fever, both childless, 
and that three months ago Louis died and left her all he had. Mam- 
zelle Monique is a rich woman now, but it will not last. Everyone says 
it will not last. Louis made her promise not to keep her good-for-nothing 
brother in the house; but he comes and goes, and he will make short 
work of her money, unless she marries one of the gallants who are always 

fter her: Médéric Chevallier, Vincent Blondel, and the lot of them.” 
Little Monique with a lot of gallants ?” said Sévére, seeming amused 
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“Well, uncle, you are giving me news ; and now that I have seen you, I 
will go and have a look at Manneville,” he added, rising, ‘‘ so good-bye, 
for we may not meet for another dozen years. I am staying at the 
Silver Lion.” 

The fair was nearly over, and the people that came home from it 
having ceased to pass by Maitre Sévére’s window, he was leaving his 
post, when a Norman carriole stopped at his door, and a young woman 
in black alighted from it. He had scarcely caught a glimpse of her tall, 
light figure, when she walked in. She gave a quick, disappointed look 
round the room, then throwing back the hood of her mourning cloak, 
she showed him a fair and lovely face, with a rich crowz of golden hair, 
scarcely hid by a little white cap. 

“You have forgotten your little cousin Monique, Maitre Sévére,” 
said she, with a bright smile that lit the dull and dingy room. 

“Ah! so you are Monique, are you?” said Maitre Sévére, coolly, 
shading his eyes with his hand the better to see her. “ Well, well,” 
he added, more graciously, ‘ sit down, Mamzelle Monique ;” and aftera 
pause, ‘‘ Cousin, they tell no lies who say that you are a beautiful young 
woman.” 

Monique laughed carelessly, glanced at herself in a little tarnished 
mirror at the other end of the room, and said ‘ Thank you, cousin.” 

“And your pretty little hands with such long white fingers,” said 
Maitre Sévére ; “ where did you get them, Monique ? -Not milking the 
cows or scouring the saucepans.” 

“Why should I?” answered she, shortly. “Iam rich now.” 

“Get married, Mamzelle Monique, or you will not be rich long. Your 
good-for-nothing brother ——.” 

“ We will not speak of him,” she interrupted, impatiently. “Can you 
tell me, cousin, if Sévtre David be really come back ?” 

Maitre Sévtre laconically replied that Sévtre had come back, 
Monique’s impatient questions soon drew the rest from him. In five 
minutes she knew all he had to tell. She heard him, leaning back in 
her chair, with her rosy cheek on her hand, and her dark blue eyes 
gazing on the floor. 

“‘ And so he means to stop at the Silver Lion,” was the only comment 
she made. “Thank you, cousin; I must go. I see that Pascal can 
scarcely hold the mare. Do not forget to look in at me when you 
come to Manneville.” 

She wrapped her cloak around her, walked out, stepped into the 
carriole, and was gone in no time. 

“Take me to the white house,” said she to Pascal. 

The white house is a farm on the road to Saint Laurent, with the 
owner of which Monique had business. Pascal. pointed with his whip 
to the young green corn on either side of the road, and ncdded. Yes 


it WAS hers, and Monique knew it. Hers too was the great old oak, the 
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king of that wide corn land, that spread its mighty boughs in the 
summer air, on a background of pale blue summer sky. 

“ Why, surely that is Sévére,” said Pascal, as they drove on again. 

She looked, and saw a tall, dark man walking steadily along the road. 
He saw a fair woman driving past him, and it was over. It was Sévére. 
Monique stopped an hour at the white house. It was dark when she 
reached her own old farm. She asked at once who had come whilst she 
was away, and reddened when Germaine answered that Maitre Jean was 
in the kitchen, with Maitre Vincent Blondel, and Maitre Médéric Che- 
vallier, all waiting for the mistress of the house ; they were also drinking 
her cider, and singing uproariously to beguile the time. With a raised 
colour Monique bade Germaine send out her brother to her, and when 
the message had been delivered, and the young man came out with 
bloodshot eyes and reeling steps, his sister, looking at him with a pale, 
grave face, signed him to enter the room where, eleven years before, 
Sévére David had heard his doom. “Jean,” said she, coldly, “I am 
wearied of all this. It must cease. You fill this house with noise, 
you show a bad example to my servants, you waste my substance. It 
cannot last ; you must come no more.” 

She left him and walked out. With a sore and troubled heart she 
went to the evening prayer in the church of Manneville. Old women 
whom the burdens of life troubled no more, mothers with their young 
ones clinging .to them, little children ever looking round, labourers 
coming in from work, had met to pray ; and Monique, sitting solitary 
on the great old oaken bench of the Davids, envied them all, and felt 
very lonely. 

The Silver Lion is on the place of Manneville, looking at the church, 
as it were and, as it well may, being a decent inn, where even hard- 
drinking Normans are kept in order. Sévére was smoking outside the 
door, when the little congregation came out of the church in the cool 
twilight. Monique saw him at once, and went straight up to him, For 
a moment they were both silent. 

“ Sévére,” she said at length, “ have you forgotten Monique?” 

“ Has Monique remembered Sévére all these years?” he asked briefly. 

“What would you have had me do?” said she, wondering. 

“Do? Oh, nothing,” was his careless answer. 

She walked away in offended silence. He watched her going, then 
followed her, and soon stood by her side on the road that leads straight 
to the abbey. 

“ Monique,” said he, holding out his hand, “I am going away 
to-morrow ; let us be friends.” 

“And why do you go?” she asked, almost indignantly. ‘Was it 
only to look at the stones of Manneville you came back ?” 

“Who wants me here?” he retorted. “‘ Not you, Monique : you are 
rich now: you want no one.” 
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“TI want a friend,” answered Monique, very sadly. “It is no use 
telling you why ; you do not care, and—you are going away.” 

They had gone on walking along the quiet road, which just then was 
very lonely. The fields stretched away on either side in the grey 
evening light. The new-mown hay filled the air with its wild, sweet 
scent ; little moths flitted about and far away before them; a light burned 
in the old abbey, Monique’s home, where her brother and his friends 
were carousing. Sévére could not see her face well, but from the 
sound of her voice he thought she was crying. He forgot the long 
oblivion which had stung him, he only remembered his old affection 
and her trouble. 

“You know I cared for you once, Monique,” he said ; “ why should 
I not care now?” 

“Yes, you cared for me once,” said Monique, still speaking sadly ; 
“TI thought of it as I drove past the old tree to-day—that tree by 
which we parted. I thought of it as I remembered what you had 
suffered for my sake. You cared for me once, Sévere, but I was a little 
child then—a poor one, too. Now I am rich, and I am a woman of 
twenty-one, and you care no more!” 

He was silent ; but with every word she spoke the little Monique of 
long ago rose before him. And the hardness which years and pride 
had brought round his heart seemed to melt away. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“What. you will not do, Sévére,” she answered. ‘I am rich, but I 
have an enemy in my own flesh and blood, from whom no one will 
defend me. People bid me marry. I will not; I will be Monique 
David, and no more.” 

“What can I do for you ?” he asked again. 

“What you are going to do for a stranger,” she said, with sudden 
eagerness. ‘“ Take the management of my farm, and save me from the 
misery that turns my inheritance into a curse. I shall interfere with 
nothing—nothing. You shall be master on the land—sow, reap, till, 
buy, and sell as you please, and you will deliver me from a yoke which 
makes my old hard days of servitude seem a blessed time.” 

Sévére did not answer. There was a long silence, during which 
Monique’s heart beat fast. 

“ And when you marry?” he said at length. 

“T tell youI shall not marry. Shall I promise?” she added, half in 
jest, half in earnest. 

“There is no need, Monique. When you marry, I go. I may have 
a mistress, but I will have no master.” 

All Manneville conned and wondered when Sévére became Monique’ s 
vicegerent, and Jean was virtually excluded from his sister’s little 
dominions. In vain he clamoured and upbraided. She pleaded her 
uncle’s behests, and was firm; and Sévére, impervious to reproach or 
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blame, simply said: “I am here to manage Mademoiselle Monique’s 
farm, and I have nothing to do with you.” With his new mistress 
Sévére was as cool and civil as if they had always been strangers. 
And so weeks and months went by. 

One November morning, Germaine grumbled so hard at some orders 
which she had just received from her young mistress, that the overflow 
of her indignation reached Sévére’s ears in the yard. He sharply asked 
what she was saying about Mademoiselle Monique. 

“‘Mamzelle Monique, indeed !” echoed Germaine. ‘ What was she 
before Maitre Louis died?” 

“She was our master’s niece, and now she is our mistress,” was the 
brief reply. 

“Yes ; and you have the high hand now,” sneered Germaine ; “ but 
wait till young Blondel, or Médéric, or any of them, turns our Mam- 
zelle into Madame !” 

Sévére looked gloomily at the grey old walls and straggling brown 
roof of the farm, then he frowned as a flock of geese strutted past him, 
and without looking at Germaine, he asked what she meant. 

Germaine half leaned out of the kitchen window, and said, myste- 
riously : “ Blondel is her cousin, and Médéric’s mother is coming, and 
she has the others for the look of it; and the best turkey is to be 
killed, and we are to get seven pounds of beef from the butcher’s, and 
we shall all have meat soup to-morrow.” 

“Who cares about meat soup ?” asked Sévére, walking away. 

Germaine, who had never liked him, nodded her white cap at him, 
and went back to her cooking. 

Sévére had to go out on business that day, but he came back before 
supper. He found his young mistress in the kitchen, talking there 
to Thémire, now the best dressmaker in Manneville, who had come in 
the afternoon to alter the fashion of a dress. 

The two girls stood side by side in the lamplight, and set off one 
another. Thémire was short, dark, and very pretty. She had quick 
black eyes, alittle, pert, turned-up nose, dimples, and the prettiest little 
white teeth in the world; and Monique, when seen near her, looked 
fairer, taller, and more lovely than ever, a Norman maid, with almost 
classic features, and the bloom of a rose on her fair young face. 
Thémire wasardently pleading the cause of gimp trimming for sleeve-cuffs. 

“But could it be ready for the morning?” asked Monique; and 
Thémire bravely volunteered to sit up all night, if it were needful. 

Monique smiled sweetly, and had begun to say this would be a pity, 
when her eye fell on Sévére, who stood near the door, looking on. 

“T did not know you had come back, Sévére,” she said. ‘ Do you 
want me?” 

“‘T want to give you money,” he answered; and he brought out a 
bagful of five-franc pieces, which he laid on the table before her. 
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“And so he has actually paid you,” said Monique, admiringly. 
*“ How did you manage, Sévére ?” 

“‘T asked for the money, and he gave it,” replied Sévére, quietly ; and 
in the same breath, “Is it true, Mademoiselle Monique, that Maitre 
Vincent Blondel is coming to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” answered Monique, “he is coming; he is my cousin, you 
know. Why do you ask, Sévére ?” 

“T want to know how prices went at the last fair down his way,” 
answered Sévére. Then he turned to leave the kitchen, and without 
looking round, closed the door after him. 

Sévére went straight up to his own room, in a remote part of the 
farm. He changed his clothes, put on his best blouse, his smartest 
cap, and his new necktie (a present Monique had made him); then, 
knowing that supper was over, he went back to the kitchen. Thémire 
was gone, and Monique had retired to a little parlour where she always 
sat alone in the long winter evenings. “ As if she were too good for 
the kitchen,” Germaine often muttered under her breath. 

“Well, and what do you want?” she asked, as Sévére’s tall form 
darkened the doorway. ‘‘ Supper is over, and the kitchen is mine.” 

“ And so is the poultry, Germaine. I want a fat turkey.” 

Germaine, amazed, asked what he could want a fat turkey for. 
Sévére replied that he wanted to make a present of it to his godfather, 
whose saint’s day it was, and added that he was in a hurry. 

“Have Gogo,” said Germaine, producing a magnificent turkey. 
“ Another will do as well for Vincent and Médéric and the lot of them 
to-morrow. Take Gogo at seven francs, Sévére.” 

After some bargaining, he took Gogo at six francs fifty, tied him up 
in a clean handkerchief, and walked out. 

Maitre Sévtre David’s house was the last of the high street in Fon- 
taine. He lived alone in it, after his own miserly fashion. 

“ Good night to you, godfather,” said Sévére as he entered the house. 
“To-morrow is your féte-day, and so I came to-night to give you my 
best wishes, for we are busy just now, and I must be home before 
day.” 

i And what have you got there?” asked Maitre Sévére, peering in 
the dim light of the rush candle he held. 

“Only a turkey for you,” replied Sévére, as they entered the kitchen 
together ; and taking Gogo out of his handkerchief, he placed him on 
the table. 

Maitre Sévére quietly set down his iron candlestick near Gogo, and 
without giving that luckless bird a look, he laid his thin hand on the 
young man’s shoulder and said, deliberately : ' 

“My boy, you want something from me. My féte-day comes round 
every year, but never before did you give me a turkey.” 

Sévére’s bronzed cheek reddened a little, but he tried to reply care- 
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lessly : “‘ Of course I want something from you, uncie; but as to the 
turkey, I got it cheap, though it is a fine one. Look at its breast, white 
as milk and tender like a chicken.” 

Norman cider plays sad havoc with Norman teeth, and this insidious 
praise of Gogo’s breast was assailing Sévére’s godfather in a tender 
point. He took the turkey, weighed it in his hand, poked it all over, 
and said, with a chuckle, “I never saw such a fine bird, so white, so 
plump, and cheap, too.” 

‘* Not too cheap,” answered Sévére. “I suppose I may sit down, 
uncle.” 

The old man nodded, but did not sit down himself. To all appear- 
ance he was taken up with Gogo, on whom he pronounced quite a 
panegyric. Such a turkey; so large, so plump. 

“Uncle,” interrupted Sévére, “‘ you said I wanted something from 
you. Suppose you hear what it is.” 

Maitre Sévére’s small grey eyes twinkled ; he drew his chair to the 
hearth, looked at the faint embers burning there, and laying his hands 
on his knees, he set his head on one side and listened to his godson. 

“Uncle, I want to marry Mademoiselle Monique.” 

Maitre Sévére David whistled softly. Well, marry her,” he said, 
blandly. 

“She is rich and I am poor,” said Sévére. ‘I cannot ask her to 
become my wife, when all I have is the wages I earn with her. But if 
you, godfather, who have plenty of money and no children, would give 
me—say ten thousand francs, I could try my chance.” 

Maitre Sévére did not receive this proposal with the indignation his 
nephew and godson had expected, and was prepared to combat. He 
smiled, nodded, and said, “ You think you would succeed, do you ? 
Then I suppose Monique is fond of you.” 

“Monique is fond of no one,” answered S¢vére, dryly, “ and if they 
would let her alone, she would stay as she is till doomsday. But she 
likes me well enough, and she is accustomed to me. I am useful to her, 
and I might have a chance.” 

“TI do not mind leaving you the money in my will,” answered the 
old man, who, when he looked at Gogo, and feared to lose him, was 
bent on conciliation. 

“¢ What is a will?” scornfully asked Sévére. “It must be ten thou- 
sand francs down or nothing. I must enter her house more than a 
beggar, or stay as I am!” 

“Then stay as you are! Ten thousand}francs down !—that would 
be a dear turkey.” 

“Well, uncle,” said Sévére, “ you are master of your money, and it is 
not because you have said me nay that we need be worse friends. . I 
have asked and been denied, and there isan end to the matter. And 
now I must be off, and so good-night.” 
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His uncle faintly asked him to take some refreshment, but Sévére 
wanted nothing, and said so, and with that they shook hands and 
parted. 

“He did not take back the turkey, after all,” thought Maitre Sévére, 
looking meditatively at Gogo. “I never saw so white and plump a bird 
—never. I must leave him something in my will—I really must.” By 
which, of course, Maitre Sévére did not mean Gogo. 

Monique’s guests all came the next day, as Germaine had announced. 
Sévére saw nothing of them, for he stayed out till night. When he 
came home late, Germaine gave him a full account of the festivities, 
and declared that the way Mamzelle Monique managed her lovers was 
something to see. “ But I think it will be Médéric,” was Germaine’s 
conclusion. “They are all staying till to-morrow ; but I fancy Médéric 
and his mother remain till after Sunday.” 

Sévére heard this with stoic indifference ; but the next morning, as 
Monique was feeding her hens, he suddenly appeared by her side. 

“T have a word or two to say to you, Mademoiselle Monique,” said 
he, bluntly. 

She looked round at him, and was struck with the stern gravity of 
his aspect. 

“Tt is just this,” he continued; “ that if these young fellows come to 
the house, I must leave it. I am willing to go on as we are—you and 
I—till I am threescore, and you not much less ; but if they keep coming 
to the house, I must leave it. I do not threaten. It would not be my 
place to do so; but I give you fair warning. I must not stay!” 

“Say that you will not, Sévére,” replied Monique, coldly. 

“ Because I cannot,” he rejoined, in a low tone. 

“ And why can you not?” she asked, a little defiantly. 

“ You know,” said he, turning his back upon her. 

The colour faded from Monique’s rosy cheeks, and she stood as he 
had left her, looking like one stricken. 

The horses at the farm were always watered beyond the low, 
straggling outhouses, in a little curve of the river, over which tall trees 
bent their heavy boughs in the summer time. A pale and misty 
November moon was looking in through the leafless branches, when 
Sévére, coming in from the fields, led the team of noble grey Norman 
mares which called Monique mistress, to the rippling edge of the little 
river. The white moonbeams played on the surface of the water, and 
the horses drank with their heads bent low, when Sévére became aware 
of something like a shadow beside him. He looked up, and at once 
recognized Monique. She had come out of the farm through a side 
door, and stood by him as silent and still as any ghost. 

“Do you want me, Mamzelle Monique?” asked Sévére. 
“You will not go?” said she. 
“ Not unless I must,” was his answer. 
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“ Because,” faltered Monique, “ they all leave to-morrow, and I do 
not think any of them will care to come back!” 

‘And I shall not go and look for them, you may be sure,” was all 
Sévére said. 

Nothing else worthy of note took place that winter; nothing until 
spring was over, and summer came round. 

The garden which stretched along the banks of the little river was 
not much to boast of, but Monique was fond of it, especially in the 
evening time, when the water was alive with fire and gold, and the 
trees on the opposite bank rose dark and still on the blue sky. She 
liked to watch the stars coming out one by one, to breathe the fragrance 
of her flowers, and perhaps, too—for Monique was young—to remember 
the past and dream of the future. It was a place where no one ever 
sought her or intruded on her privacy ; and one evening, when she stood 
there watching the river flowing on to the sea, Monique could not help 
giving a little start as she heard and saw Sévére coming towards her. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Monique,” he said, abruptly, ‘“‘I have something to 
tell you!” 

“‘ What is it, Sévére ?” she asked, quietly. 

“T am going to get married,” he answered, with leeiiien: like 
flurry in his manner. 

Monique was standing by a rose-tree. She plucked a rose, and let it 
fall with a start. A sharp thorn had pierced her hand. 

“ Well,” she said, wiping the blood off with her handkerchief, what 
about it, Sévére? You have a right to marry, I suppose !” 

“T have,” he coolly answered; “and if I tell you about it, Made. 
moiselle, it is that you may know my marrying will make no change. 
Thémire and I will live in a home of our own, of course, but I shall be 
none the less upon the farm than I am now.” 

“Thémire !” slowly repeated Monique ; “it is Thémire whom you 
marry ?” 

“Oh! only after the harvest. I never spoke to her till this afternoon !” 

Monique laughed. 

“ How fond of one another you must have been all this time to 
make it up so quickly,” she said. “ Younever spoke till this afternoon, 
and yet you are to be married when the harvest is over! Poor 
Thémire must have been breaking her heart for you, Sévére!” 

“ Thémire will never break her heart for anyone ; but she will make 
me an honest wife,” answered Sévére coldly ; “and I told you about 
it, Mademoiselle Monique, because, as she is working in your house 
to-day, it is fair you should know.” 

He waited awhile ; Monique was silent. Then he bade her good- 
night, and without looking round, “‘ Good-night, Sévére,” answered she 

She lingered awhile longer in the garden, listening to the murmuring 
voice of the river, then she went back to the house, crossing the yard. 
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As she passed by the window of the kitchen, from which a ruddy glow 
streamed out, she paused and gave a look within. Thémire was 
stitching away by lamplight ; Sévére stood by her, leaning against the 
high and massive stone chimney. He said something which Monique 
did not hear, but Thémire put down her work to glance laughingly up 
in his face. And with her black eyes, her little turned-up nose, her 
cherry mouth, and her dimples, Thémire looked very pretty. Sévére 
remained grave, but there was kindness in his downward gaze. 
Monique looked at him awhile, then walked back to the garden. 
She went and sat on the river bank, and stayed there till the white 
stars shone through chill mists, and she rose shivering. 

Germaine had just left the kitchen, and Thémire was alone in it, 
when the young mistress of the house entered it. Her fair cheeks 
were somewhat flushed, an unusual light shone in her blue eyes. ‘“ Was 
not Sévére here?” said she, looking round for him. 

Thémire demurely replied that Sévére was gone to the barber's to 
get shaved, and offered to call him. Monique laughed a little bitterly. 
“That would be a pity”she said, “for she was sure Thémire liked 
Sévére better without than with his beard.” 

‘But what have I to do with Sévére’s beard?” cried Thémire, red- 
dening ; “he may wear it a yard long for all I care.” 

“You would not like it a yard long on your wedding-day,” retorted 
Monique. ‘Come Thémire, Sévére has told me you are to marry him 
after the harvest.” 

“ Then, if Sévére is shaving for that, let him keep his beard,” angrily 
said Thémire.” “ After the harvest! why, I might if I chose have been 
Pascal’s wife this spring.” 

“Ah! but Thémire did not care for Pascal, and she was fond of 
Sévére,” said Monique, smiling, a remark which added to Thémire’s 
indignation. Fond of Sévére! a surly fellow who asked one to marry 
him, and had not even a kind word to say! Pascal was a much 
pleasanter young man, thought Thémire, though Mademoiselle Monique 
had never liked him. But this, too, turned out to be a mistake. With 
a blush, Monique assured Thémire that she had always liked Pascal. 
‘Was he not her uncle’s godson, and when he marries,” added Monique,... 
looking straight before her, “ I shall give him a thousand francs. For 
Sévere of course I can do nothing of the kind; though I really like 
him too. I can only give him a silver watch; but do not tell him so, __ 
Thémire.” 

“Tell him Mademoiselle Monique might give him a dozen watches, 
for ail Thémire cared. He might say she was going to marry him, but 
she, Thémire, had promised nothing of the kind. Besides, she knew it 
would break Pascal’s heart, and that went against her conscience.” 

‘*Sévére has savings,” began Monique. 


“‘ Mademoiselle Monique, I do not think of the money,” said Taémire, 
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virtuously, “but I cannot make Pascal unhappy. I shall tell Sévére 
so, and I hope he will not be after me or worry me, because it will be 
of no use,” said Thémire, resolutely. 

» But suppose Sévére should be angry,” suggested Monique. Per- 
haps you had better keep out of his way, Thémire.” 

The two girls laid their heads together, and when Germaine came 
back with the cider that she had been drawing, she learned that Thémire, 
seized with a sudden and violent headache, had been obliged to take 
her work home, and leave without her supper. Monique said this so 
low, that Sévére, who was coming in, scarcely heard her; but Pascal 
heard, and gave him a scowl that meant, “ this is your doing.” 

Monique was very silent during the meal. Sévétre never opened his 
lips, and every now and then Pascal uttered a low groan, which made 
Germaine ask him what he meant by grunting so. 

“T know,” sulkily answered Pascal, and again he scowled at Sévére, 
who was looking at Monique’s pale, grave face. 

Early the next morning, Pascal, to his great surprise, was sent by his 
young mistress to Thémire’s house with a piece of trimming for the 
dress which she had taken away to finish at home. He soon came 
back looking sheepish, exchanged a few words with Monique in the 
yard, then went his way. A little befure now, Monique, with her round 
straw hat on, passed by the door of the kitchen where Germaine sat 
picking vegetables. ‘I am going to look at the reapers,” said she. 

The morning wasa hot one. The fierce sun poured down on a land 
of yellow corn. There was not a cloud in the deep blue of the sky, 
not a breath of air stirred the leaves of the trees that grew by the road, 
along which walked Monique. Now and then she stood still and gazed 
dreamily before her. On either hand stretched broad fields of wheat, 
and they were hers. ‘Iam a rich woman,” thought Monique, with a 
weary sigh, “a very rich woman, the richest woman in all Manneville ! 
and—where is the use of it all.” So she went on till she came to the 
reapers. 

Monique went amongst the men who had nearly cleared the field, 
and did her best to be gracious ; but Sévére, who eyed her closely, saw 
well enough that her mind was ill at ease. Her words were hesitating 
and low, her smile was troubled, her eyes shunned his, and when she at 
length turned away, there was a look of relief on her face, He walked 
to the end of the field with her, then was leaving her with a quiet 
“Good morning, Mademoiselle Monique.” 

“Walk a little way with me, Sévtre,” she said in a very low 
tone. : 

He followed her without a word along a narrow path which passed 
through the waving corn. When they came to the spot where the 
great oak with the cross in it flung its broad shadow round, Monique 
stood still. 
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“‘ Have you seen Thémire to-day, Sévére ?” she asked. 

Sévére replied that he had not. He spoke very calmly, but never 
took his eyes off Monique’s face. She was pale and flushed by turns, 
and her little white hand was nervously shelling the tall ears of corn by 
which she stood. 

“‘She is not coming to the farm to-day,” resumed Monique hesitat- 
ingly. “I thought it better not.” 

Sévére said not a word. 

“‘T believe,” continued Monique after a pause, “that there must 
have been some mistake in what you told me yesterday, Sévtre, for— 
for—Thémire, I fancy, is going to marry some one else.” 

“ Whom else ?” sharply asked Sévére. 

“Pascal,” answered Monique, without looking up. 

** How do you know it?” And as he put the question, S¢vére bent 
his keen eyes upon her face. 

“ Pascal has just told me so.” 

“But you had a long talk with Thémire last night,” said Sévére 
briefly. “I saw you both in the kitchen.” 

Monique coloured, raised her head proudly, and scorned to deny. 

“Yes, Thémire and she had had a long talk.” 

“And what did you do, or promise to do, that she veered like a 
little weather-cock (which she is, and always was,” added this fond 
lover) “ from Sévére to Pascal?” 

“T only told her the truth,” said Monique a little angrily, “ that I 
would give Pascal a thousand francs when he married, and to you a 
silver watch.” 

“Thank you!” laughed Sévére. ‘“ And now,” he resumed after a 
pause, “shall I te]l you what you have done, Monique? You have 
sent me for ever away from Manneville, and whether I am useful to 
you or not, whether the fari will thrive or go to ruin, when I am no 
longer there to stand between you and the set of plunderers whose 
business it seems to be to rob you—I must go.” 

“Why so?” asked Monique, looking scared. 

“When I told you, last night, that I was going to marry Thémire, 
what did you think was my motive ?” asked Sévére very gravely. 

“I thought you liked her,” faltered Monique. 

“ And therefore you did your best that another should have her,” 
said Sévére bitterly. ‘‘ Well, let that be; after a fashion I liked her. 
She has no more head than a linnet, but she is honest. She did not 
care for me, but she would never have been a false wife, and I—why I 
would have made her a good husband, as husbands go, but as I said, 
what did you think was my motive for taking her? Why, this: that I 
found out we two, you and I, could not stay as we are, and now I must 
go, Monique, and it is your doing.” 

“But I cannot let you go, Sévére,” said Monique pitifully, “you 
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know I cannot do without you. You know that my brother will come 
back if you leave me. How can you talk of going ?” 

“Ts it possible you do not understand,” said Sévere almost angrily, 
‘Can you not guess that, thanks to your brother, Manneville has been 
busy with our two names, and that, since you would not let me marry 
Thémire, why, I must go, or—you must marry me,” he added with a 
bitter laugh. 

The blood left Monique’s cheeks, and her very lips were white. For 
awhile she could not speak, then she said in a low tone: 

“ Well, Sévére, and would that be so hard ?” 

For a moment he was silent. The noonday hour was very still; 
then suddenly a little breeze rose and passing in the great green boughs 
of the old tree shook them ; and the tall red poppies, and the blue corn- 
flowers shivered gladly as they felt the sweet breath of the sea. Strong 
man though he was, Sévére shivered too as the words of Monique fell 
upon his heart. 

“You mean it!” he said at length. 

Monique hung her head and was mute. 

“You mean it!” he said again; “you mean that you will marry 
me.” And the passionate longing of the last year was in his voice and 
in his look. 

“ Why not?” was all she answered at length, for, Norman like, she 
could not give him a plain yea or nay. 

“ Monique, Monique,” he cried, with a sort of anguish, ‘do you care 
for me, or is it only that you want me !” 

Monique shook her pretty head and laughed, though there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“It is not that,” said she; “it is all the magpie, for you have 
forgotten, Sévére, but I—I remember.” 

“ Now, who is that?” thought Maitre Sévére David | as a loud knock 
came at his door late one Saturday evening. 

“Let me in, uncle,” cried Sévére’s clear ringing voice, “I have 
something for you.” 

A vision of another Gogo flitted across Maitre Sévére’s mind as he 
went and let his godson in; but Sévére only brought a most wonderful 
tale. He was going to marry Monique. Their banns were to be 
published the next morning and not wishing to marry her from her own 
house, he came to ask his uncle to give him a bed for a week. 

“You are going to marry Monique,” said Maitre S¢vére. “Then” 
added he, striking a great blow on the table with his fist, “ you shall 
have the ten thousand francs. That sneak Jean shall not have it to 
say that my nephew married his sister and had never a sou.” 

And this is the story of Monique. 

















A FABLE OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER, Author of “ Five o’clock Tea.” 


Pw old white owl dwelt in the ivy-tod of the parson’s gable: she 

had had a large family, and was deeply experienced. All the 
birds had been accustomed to hold her in great respect until an upstart 
family of starlings came and built close by. They were quite parvenus. 
No one knew where their ancestors came from: they had not the 
slightest pretence of being descended from the Simorg, or from a 
collateral branch of the Dodos ; and so, of course, they were quite out 
of court when Family was spoken of. But they went in for new ideas, 
for culture, for sweetness and light ; they had spent quite three weeks 
of the spring at school under Professor Jack Daw, and they knew so 
much that they were always trying to analyse everything ; indeed, their 
grammar was almost painful, for they actually used the subjunctive 
mood in the right place. 

When they settled on the parsonage roof, the old white owl was 
kind enough to call upon them. They received her in a nest from 
which the down was carefully excluded, for every well-educated bird 
knows that rigid simplicity is in the highest taste, and that, in fact, to 
be artistic, one must always be slightly uncomfortable. 

“T hope you will like our roof,” said my Lady Owl to Mrs. Starling, 
with the utmost kindness. “ It is at once warm and airy. When you 
get a little down in your nest, you will feel quite settled.” 

The three Miss Starlings looked at each other with a meaning smile, 
and their mother replied, in the tone of one who imparts information, 
“We do not use down now-a-days ; the white is so trying to the eye, 
so glaring, so crude. We introduce a little moss sometimes ; but my 
daughters really prefer the elegant simplicity of the twig.” 

“Hum! ha!” said old Lady Owl, beginning to glare a little through 
her spectacles, for she felt that for the first time since she forgot the 
egg-shell, she was actually being instructed. ‘I don’t find the elegant 
simplicity of the twig very easy to sit upon; I prefer something soft, 
myself.” 

‘“‘ All a matter of education, dear Lady Owl, I assure you,” answered 
Mrs. Starling. ‘“ My girls have learned deportment from Monsieur 
Wagtayle de Eau, and you observe they find it perfectly easy to recline 
with comfort.” 

“Comfort is felt rather than seen,” said the owl. ‘I suppose the 
same foreign gentleman taught them to dress.” 

She looked with strong disapproval at the young ladies, who had 
evidently omitted to plume their feathers for some days past ; about the 
head they seemed absolutely to foam, whereas, on the bodies,by some 
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arrangement of frequently standing under a dripping gutter, they were 
sleek to an extent which allowed the shape of their bones to be clearly 
visible. 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Starling, playfully, but with a superior smile, 
“no French art for us in dress ; we must return to the graceful forms 
of the middle ages. Mr. Hernshaw gave lectures at the college which 
my daughters attended, and of course, you know, there is no disputing 
his dicta. As to colour, you shall see my next batch of eggs. They 
are quite of that new delightful blue.” 

“‘ Fiddle-de-dee !” muttered Lady Owl, fairly losing patience with 
these people, who had no connection with either the Simorgs or the 
Dodos, yet pretended to give themselves airs. 

Mrs, Starling, being a little deaf, and blinded by intense family com- 
placency, supposed the above to be a murmur of admiration and 
astonishment. 

“Tt is really not difficult, even at your age, dear Lady Owl,” she said, 
benignly ; “you have but to consider harmony and form. I believe 
there is indeed some reference to the ancient Egyptians in the arrange- 
ment of the head, but my Guinevere can just ruffle your feathers with a 
straw or two, and if you are not afraid of rheumatism, ten minutes 
under that delicious gurgoyle will reduce , 

“ Ruffle my feathers! You have done that, madam, without any 
necessity for a straw or two. Allow me, Mrs. Starling, to remark that 
when strangers come to settle in a place like this, where the old 
aristocracy have been accustomed to meet with deference, they will 
find it the best plan, if they want to make their way in society, not to 
air their peculiar hobbies at every turn. Where people are so startingly 
new in their notions, it leads one to suspect that they have no family 
traditions whatever to look back upon.” 

‘Oh! family traditions ! dear Lady Owl, we have changed all those 
foolish prejudices.” 

“Have you, indeed! Then I will bid you a very good morning, and 
return to my family prejudices in my own warm nest.” 

Lady Owl, notwithstanding her age, her indignation, and the stiffness 
induced by the hardness of her seat, made a bow of extreme dignity 
and retired. No one else dared to call on the Starlings, and they 
remained alone to mourn the ignorance of their neighbours in the very 
choicest language. 
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GINA MONTANI. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 





PART THE FIRST. 
I. 
y one of the sunniest spots of sunny Tuscany, that favoured depart- 
ment of Italy, may still be seen the ruins of a strong, ancient- 
built castle, or palace, surrounded by extensive grounds now run to 
waste; and which was, a century or two ago, one of the proudest build- 
ings in that balmy land. 

It was on an evening of delicious coolness, there so coveted, that 
a cavalier issued on horseback from the gates of the castle, which was 
then at the acme of its pride and strength. Numerous retainers stood 
on either side by the drawbridge, their heads bared to the evening sun, 
until the horseman should have passed ; but he went forth unattended : 
and then the men resumed their caps, and swung-to the drawbridge, 
as he urged his horse to a quick pace. It was the lord of that stately 
castle, the young inheritor of the lands of Visinara. His form, tall and 
graceful, was bent occasionally to the very neck of his horse, in 
acknowledgment of the homage that was universally paid him, though 
he sat his steed proudly, as if conscious that such bearing befitted the 
descendant of one of Italia’s noblest families. In years he had num- 
bered scarcely more than a quarter of a century, and yet on his beau- 
tiful features might be traced a shade, which told of perplexity and care. 

Turning down a narrow and not much frequented way which 
branched off from the main road, a mile or two distant from his 
residence, he at length came in view of one of those pretty places, 
partly mansion, partly cottage, and partly temple, at that period to be 
seen in Italy; but which we zow meet with rarely, save in pictures. 
Fastening the bridle of his charger to a tree, he walked towards the 
house, and passing down the colonnade which ran along the south 
side of it, entered one of the rooms through the open window. 

A lady, young and beautiful, sat there alone. She had delicate 
features, and a fair, open countenance, the complexion of which 
resembled more that of an English than an Italian one, inasmuch as a 
fine, transparent colour was glowing on the cheeks. The expression 
of her eyes was mild and sweet, and her hair, uf a chestnut brown, 
fell in curls upon her neck, according to the fashion of the times. She 
started visibly at sight of the count, and her tongue gave utterance to 
words, but what she apparently knew not. 

‘So you have returned, signor ?” 

“ At last, Gina,” was the count’s answer, as he stole his arm round 
her slender waist, and essayed to draw her affectionately towards him, 
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“Unhand me, Count di Visinara!” she impetuously exclaimed, 
moving away ; and her whole form trembled: with agitation. 

He stood irresolute ; aghast at the reception from her, who was his 
early and dearest love. 

“Are you out of your senses ?” was his exclamation. 

“No, but I soon shall be. Better for insanity to fall upon me, 
than experience the wretchedness of these last few days.” 

“My love, my love, what mean you ?” 

“My love! call you me your love, Count di Visinara! Be silent, 
hypocrite! I know you now. Cajoled that I have been in listening 
to you so long!” 

‘Gina !” 

“And so the honourable Count di Visinara has amused his leisure 
hours in making love to Gina Montani!” she cried, vehemently. ‘‘ The 
lordly chieftain who——” 

“ Be silent, Gina!” he interrupted. “Before you continue your 
strange accusations, tell me the origin.of them. My love has never 
wandered from you.” 

“Yet you are seeking a wife in the heiress of Della Ripa!” was 
her quick retort. ‘Ah, Sir Count, your complexion changes now !” 

Gina Montani was right: the flush of excitement on his face had 
turned to paleness. 

“Your long and repeated journeys, for days together, are now 
explained,” she continued. “ It was well to tell me business took you 
from home.” 

“I have had business to transact with the Prince of Della Ripa,” he 
1eplied, boldly, recovering his equanimity. 

‘‘ And to combine business with pleasure,” she answered, with a curl 
of her delicate lip, ‘‘ you have been wont to linger by the side of his 
daughter.” 

** And what though I have sometimes seen the Lady Adelaide?” he 
rejoined. ‘I have'no love for her.” 

Gina was silent for awhile, as if struggling with her strong emotion, 
and then spoke calmly. 

“‘My mother has enjoined me, times out of mind, not to suffer your 
continued visits here, for that you would never speak of marriage. 
You never will, Giovanni.” 

“Turn to my faith, Gina,” he exclaimed, with emotion, “and I will 
marry thee to-morrow.” 

“They say you are about to marry Adelaide of Della Ripa,” she 
replied, passing by his own words with a gesture. 

“They deceive you, Gina.” 

“ You deceive me,” she answered, passionately ; “ you upon whose 
veracity I would have staked my life. And this is to be my 
reward !” 
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“You are like all your sex, Gina—when their jealousy is aroused, 
good-bye to reason. One and all are alike.” 

‘Can you say that in this case my suspicions are unfounded ?” 

“Gina,” he answered, as he once again would have drawn her to his 
heart, “‘let us not waste the hours in vain recriminations. J have no 
love for Adelaide of Della Ripa.” 

He spoke with the emphasis of truth, and she suffered herself to 
believe him. How credulous is the heart of a woman when she loves ! 

They sat in the garden when the heat of the sun had passed ; her 
hand in his, her ear bent to his honeyed words. _In one sense they 
were true enough, those whispers, for his love was all hers: and once 
more they were happy together as of old. 

But this was not to last. As the weeks and the months flew on, the 
visits of the count grew few and far between. He made long stays 
at the territory of Della Ripa, and people told it as a fact, no longer 
disputable, that he was about to make a bride of the Lady Adelaide. 

They had come strangers into Tuscany, the Signora Montani and her 
daughter, but a year or two before. The signora was in deep grief for 
the loss of her husband, she was also in ill health, and they lived the most 
secluded life, making no acquaintances. They were scarcely known by 
name or by sight ; and, save the Count di Visinara, no visitors were ever 
found there. The signora was of northern extraction, and of the 
Reformed faith, and had reared her daughter in the principles of the 
latter, which of itself would cause them to court seciusion, at that 
period, in Italy. And the Lord of Visinara, independent and haughty 
as he was by nature and by position, would not have dared to take 
Gina Montani to be his wedded wife. 


II. 

It was on a calm moonlight night that a closely-wrapped-up form 
stood in the deep shade of a grove of cypress-trees, within the gates 
of the Castle of Visinara, anxiously watching. 

Parties passed and repassed, and the figure stirred not; but now 
there came one, the very echo of whose footsteps had command in it, 
and the form advanced stealthily, and glided out of its hiding-place, 
tight upon the path of the Lord of Visinara. He stood still, and faced 
the intruder. 

“Who are you ?—and what do you do here?” 

“T came to bid you farewell, Sir Count; to wish you joy of your 
marriage!” And, throwing back the mantle and hood, Gina Montani’s 
fragile form stood out to view. 

“You here, Gina!” 

“Ay; I have struggled long—long. Pride, resentment, jealousy— 
I have struggled fiercely with them; but all are forgotten in my 
unhappy love.” 
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He drew her closely to him, as in their happy days. 

“You depart to-morrow morning on your way to bring home. your 
bride. I have seen your preparations—I have watched the movements 
of your retainers. No farewell was given me—no word offered of con- 
solation—no last visit vouchsafed.” 

It would seem that he could not gainsay her words, for he made no 
reply. 

“ Know you how long it is since we met?” she continued; “ how 
long——” 

“Reproach me not,” he interrupted. “I have suffered more than 
you. And, for a farewell visit, I did not dare to trust myself.” 

“ And so this is to be the end of your enduring love, that you said 
was to be mine, and only mine, till death !” 

“‘ And before Heaven I spoke the truth. I have never loved—I never 
shail love but you. Yet, Gina, what would you have me do? I may 
not speak to you of marriage; and it is necessary to my position that 
I wed.” 

“ She is of your own rank, therefore you have wooed her?” 

“And of my own faith. Difference of rank may be overcome; of 
faith, never.” 

‘“‘ Oh, that the time had come when God’s children shall be all of one 
mind, of one faith!” she uttered. ‘In later ages, this peace may be 
upon the earth.” 

“Would it were, Gina! Or that you and I had never met him!” 

“What, do you wish it!” she retorted. ‘ You, who voluntarily 
sever yourself from me!” 

“T have acted an honourable part, Gina,” he cried, striding to and 
fro, in his agitation. 

“ Honourable, did you say?” 

“Ay, honourable. You were growing too dear to me, and I could 
not speak of marriage to you.” 

There was a long pause. She was standing against one of the 
cypress-trees, the moon, through an opening above, casting its light 
upon her pure face, down which were coursing tears of anguish, 

‘So henceforth we must be brother and sister,” he whispered. 

“ Brother and sister,” she repeated, in a moaning voice, pressing the 
cold tree against her aching temples. 

‘ After awhile, Gina, when time shall have subdued our feelings. 
Until then we may not meet.” 

She was startled by the words into sudden pain. “Will you not 
come here? Shall we never see you here?” 

“ Nay, Gina, I must not do so great wrong to the Lady Adelaide.” 

“So great wrong !” she exclaimed, in amazement. 

“ Not real wrong, Iam aware. But I shall undertake at the altar to 
love and cherish her ; and though I cannot do the one, I will the other. 
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Knowing that I cannot love her, I would be doubly careful of her 
feelings.” 

“T see, I see,” interrupted the young lady, indignantly ; “ her feel- 
ings must be respected, whilst mine——” 

“ And for my own sake,” he added, in a whisper. 

“And my poor sick mother, to whom your visits have been as a 
balm ?—But I see: I see. Farewell, Giovanni.” 

“One word yet, Gina,” he said, detaining her. ‘“‘ You will probably 
hear of me much—foremost in the chase, gayest in the ball-room, last 
at the banquet—the gay, fortunate Lord of Visinara ; and when you do 
so, remember that that gay lord wears about him a secret chain, sus- 
pected by and known to none—a chain, some links of which will 
remain entwined around his heart to his dying day, though the gilding 
that made it precious must from this time moulder away. Know you 
what the chain is, Gina ?” 

The suffocating sobs were rising in her throat, and she made no 
answer, 

““ His love for you. Fare thee well, my dearest and best. Nay, 
another instant ; it is our last embrace in this world.” 


III. 

It was a princely cavalcade that bore the heiress of Della Ripa to 
her new territories, and all eyes looked out upon it. The armour of 
the warlike retainers of the house of Visinara sparkled in the sun, and 
the more peaceful servitors were attired with a gorgeousness that would 
have done honour to an Eastern clime. The old Chief of Della Ripa, 
than whom one more fierce and brave never existed in all Italy, had 
that morning given his daughter’s hand to Giovanni of Visinara; and 
as she neared the castle that was henceforth to be her home, every 
point from which a view of the procession could be obtained was 
seized upon. 

“ By my patron saint, but it is a goodly sight !” exclaimed one of a 
group of maidens, gathered at a window beneath which the bridal 
cavalcade was prancing. “Only look at Master Pietro, the seneschal.”’ 

“ And at the steel points of the halberds,—how they shine in the 
crimson of the setting sun.” 

“Nay, rather look at these lovely dames that follow—the Lady 
Adelaide’s tire-women. By the sacred relics ! if her beauty exceed that 
of her maidens, it must be rare to look upon. See the gold and purple 
of their palfreys’ horsecloths waving in the air.” 

“ Hist! hist! it is the Count of Visinara in his emblazoned carriage ! 
How haughtily he sits; but the Visinara isa haughty race. And— 
yes—see—by his side—oh, how lovely! Signora Montani, look! 
That face might win a kingdom.” 

Gina Montani, who stood in the corner of the lattice, shielded from 
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view by its massive frame, may possibly have heard, but she answered 
not. 

“Say what you will of his pride, he is the handsomest man that ever 
lived,” exclaimed a damsel, enthusiastically. ‘Look at him now—he 
sits bareheaded, his plumed cap resting on his knee—where will you 
find a face and form like that?” 

“What is she like?” interrupted an old duenna, snappishly, who, 
standing behind, could not as yet obtain a view of the coveted sight; 
“we know enough of his looks, let us hear something of hers. But 
you girls are ever the same: if a troop of sister angels came down from 
heaven, and a graceless cavalier appeared at the other side, you would 
turn your backs to the angels and your eyes upon him. Is she as 
handsome as the young Lady Beatrice, the count's sister, who married 
away a year agone?”’ 

“Oh, mother, she is not like her. Beatrice of Visinara had a warm 
countenance, with eyes black as the darkest night, and brilliant asa 
diamond aigrette.” 

“ And are the wife’s not black ?” screamed out the duenna. ‘“‘ They 
ovght to be: her blood is pure Italian.” 

“‘ They are blue as heaven’s sky, and her face is dazzling to behold 
from its extreme fairness, and her golden hair droops in curls almost to 
her waist—it is a band of diamonds, you observe, that confines it from 
the temples. But you can see her now, mother: remember you one 
half so lovely?” 

“Dio mio!” uttered the woman, startled at the beautiful vision that 
now came within her sight; “the Lord of Visinara has not sacrificed 
his liberty for nothing.” 

“Mark you her rich white dress, mother, with its corsage of 
diamonds, and the sleeves looped up to the elbow with lace and 
jewels? And over it, nearly hiding her fair neck, is a mantle of blue 
velvet, clasped by a diamond star. And see, she is taking her glove 
off, and her hand is raised to her cheek—small and delicate it is too, 
as befitteth her rank and beauty. And—look !—he lays his own upon 
it as she drops it, but she would draw it from him to replace the glove. 

Now he bends to speak to her, and she steals a glance at him with her 
blushing cheeks and her eyes full of love. And now he is bowing to the 
people—hark how they shout, ‘ Long life to the Lady Adelaide—long 
life and happiness to the Count and Countess of Visinara!’” 

“She is very beautiful, Bianca ; but F 

“Ay, what? You are a reader of countenances, madra mia; what 
see you there ?” 

“That she is proud and self-willed. And woe be to any who may 
hereafter look upon her handsome husband with an eye of favour, for 
she loves him.” 

“Can there be a doubt of that?” echoed Bianca: “has she no 
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married him? And look at his attractions: see this goodly lot of 
cavaliers speeding on to join his banquet ; can any there compare with 
him?” 

Chi é stracco di bonaccie, si mariti,” answered the old lady. “ Have 
you, Bianca, yet to learn that the comeliest mates oftentimes bring 
anything but love to the altar?” 

Bianca made a grimace, as if she doubted. “It would have come 
sure enough, then,” she said, aloud; “ for none could be brought into 
daily contact with one so attractive and not learn to love him.” 

“ And who should this be in a saintly habit, following the bridal 
equipage on his mule? Surely the spiritual director of the Lady 
Adelaide—the Father Anselmo it must be, that we have heard speak 
of. A faithful man, but stern, it is told ; and so his countenance would 
betray. Bend your heads in reverence, my children : the holy man is 
bestowing his blessings.” 

“ How savage I should be were I the Lady Beatrice, not to be able 
to come to the wedding,” broke in the giddy Bianca. “She reckoned 
fully upon it, they say, and had caused her dress to be prepared—one 
to rival the bride’s in splendour.” 

“She has enough to do with her newly-born infant,” mumbled the 
good duenna. “Gaiety first, care afterwards; a christening usually 
follows a wedding. Come, girls, there’s nothing more to see.” 

“Nay, mother mine, some of these dames that follow, guests for the 
banquet, lack not beauty.” 

“Pish!” uttered a fair young girl, who had hitherto been silent ; 
“it would be waste of time to look at their faces after the Lady 
Adelaide’s.” 

“Who is that going away? ‘The Signora'Montani? Why, it has 
not all passed, signora. She is gone, I declare! What a curious girl 
she seems, that.” 

“Do you know what they say?” cried little Lisa, Bianca’s cousin. 

“What do they say?” 

“That her mother is a descendant of those dreadful people over the 
sea, who have no religion, the heretics.” 

The pious duenna boxed her niece’s ears. 

“You sinful little monkey, to utter such heresy!” she cried, when 
anger allowed her to speak. 

“They do say so!” sobbed the young lady, dancing about with the 
passion she dared not otherwise vent. “And people do say,” she con- 
tinued, out of bravado, and smarting under the pain, “that they are 
heretics themselves : or else why do they never come to mass?” 

“The old Signora Montani is nearly bedridden : how could she get 
to mass?” laughed Bianca. 

“ Don’t answer her, Bianca. If she says such a thing here again—if 
she insinuates that the Signora Gina, knowing herself to be in such 
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league with the Evil One, would dare to put her head inside a faithful 
house such as this, I will cause her to do public penance—the wicked 
little calumniator !” concluded the good duenna, adding a few finishing 
strokes upon Lisa’s ear. 


IV. 

Long lasted the bridal banquet, and merrily it sped. Ere its con- 
clusion, and when the hours were drawing towards midnight, the young 
Lady Adelaide, attended by her maidens, was conducted to her dressing 
chamber, according to the custom of the times and of the country. 

She sat down in front of a large mirror whilst they disrobed her. 
They took the circlet of diamonds from her head, the jewels from her 
neck and arms, and then removed the elegant bridal dress ; and there 
she sat, in a dressing-robe of cambric and lace, while they brushed out 
and braided her beautiful hair. 

As they were thus engaged, the lady’s eyes ran round and round the 
costly chamber. The furniture and appurtenances were of the most 
recherché description: it had been the count’s pleasure so to decorate 
it for his bride. One article in particular attracted her admiration. It 
was a small, but costly cabinet of malachite marble, exquisitely mounted 
in silver, and had been a present to the count from a Russian despot. 
In the inner part was a fixed mirror, encircled by a large frame of 
silver, and on the projecting slab stood open essence-bottles of pure 
crystal in silver frames, emitting various perfumes. As she continued 
to look at this novelty—the marble called malachite was even more 
rare and costly in those days than it is in ours—she perceived lying by 
the side of the scent-bottles, a piece of folded paper. Wondering what 
it could be, she desired one of the ladies to bring it to her. It proved 
to be a sealed letter, and was addressed to herself. 

The conscious blush of love rose to her cheeks, for she deemed it 
was some communication or present from her husband. She opened 
it, and the contents instantly caught her eye, in the soft, pure light 
which the lamps shed over the apartment : 


“To THE LaDy ADELAIDE, COUNTESS OF VISINARA. 

“You fancy yourself the beloved of Giovanni, Count of Visinara, 
but retire not to your rest this night, lady, in any such vain imagining. 
The heart of the count has long been given to another, and you know, 
by your love for him, that such passion—that of first love—can never 
change its object. Had he met you in earlier life, it might have been 
otherwise. He marries you, for your lineage is a high one, and she, 
in the world’s eye and in that of his own haughty race, was no fit mate 
for him.” 

The bridegroom was still at the banquet, for some of his guests drank 
deeply, when a hasty summons came to him. Quitting the hall, he 
found standing outside two of his bride’s attendants. 
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“Sir Count, the Lady Adelaide -——” 

“Has retired?” he observed, finding they hesitated, yet feeling 
somewhat surprised at so speedy a siaameons. 

“ Nay, signor, not retired, but 

“ But what? Speak out.” 

“We were disrobing the Lady Adelaide, Sir Count, when she saw in 
the chamber a note addressed to her. And—and—she read it, and 
fainted, in spite of the essence we poured on her hands and brow.” 

“ A note !—fainted ! ” ejaculated the count. 

“ Tt was an insulting letter, signor ; for Irene, the youngest of the Lady 
Adelaide’s attendants, read the first line or two of it aloud, before we 
could prevent her, it having fallen, open, to the floor. Our lady is yet 
insensible, and the Signora Lucreziadesires us to acquaint you, mylord.” 

Without another word he turned from them, and, passing through 
the various corridors, entered the dressing-chamber. The Lady Ade- 
laide was still motionless, but a faint colouring had begun to appear in 
her face. 

“What is this, signora ?” demanded the count of the chief attendant, 
Lucrezia. 

“Tt must be owing to this letter, Sir Count, which was waiting for 
her on the cabinet,” was the lady’s reply, holding out the open note. 
“The Lady Adelaide fainted while she was perusing it.” 

“Fold it up,” interrupted the count, ‘‘and replace it there.” And 
Lucrezia did as she was bid. 

“You may now go,” said Giovanni to the attendants, advancing to 
support his*bride himself, as she revived. ‘When the countess has 
need of you, you shall be summoned.” 

“You have read that letter?” were the first connected words of 
the Lady Adelaide. 

“Nay, my love, surely not without your permission. Will you that 
I read it?” 

She motioned in the affirmative. 

A guilty, glowing colour came over his face as he read. From whom 
did it come? That it alluded to Gina Montani there was no doubt. 
He felt sure, or thought he did, that Gina had no act or part in so 
dishonourable a trick. Yet what may not be expected from a jealous 
woman? Now came his trial. 

‘“‘ Was it not enough to make me ill?” demanded Adelaide. And 
he stammered something by way of answer. 

“Giovanni,” she exclaimed, passienately, ‘deceive me not. Tell 
me what I have to fear: how much of your love is left for me—if any.” 

He tried to soothe her. Hetold her an enemy must have done this: 
and he mentioned Gina Montani, though not by name. He said that 
he had sometimes visited her house, but not to loye, and that the letter 
must allude to this. 
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“You say you did not love her!” she cried, resentment in her tone, as 
she listened to the tale. 

For a single second he hesitated. But for her*own sake he felt it to 
be his duty to lull her suspicions. The flush of shame rose to his brow 
for he deemed a falsehood dishonourable. 

“In truth Ididnot. My love is yours, Adelaide.” 

“Why did you visit her? ” 

“T can hardly tell you. I hardly know myself; want of thought— 
or of occupation probably.” 

“You surely did not wrong her?” was the next whispered question 
as she turned her face from him. 

“Wrong her! Did you know her, you could not admit the possi- 
bility of the idea,” he answered, resentment in his tone now. “She 
is of gentle birth, has been carefully reared, and is as innocent as you 
are.” 

“Who is she >—what is her name ? ” 

“ Adelaide, let us forget the subject. I have told you I loved her 
not: and I should not have mentioned this at all, but that I can think 
of nothing else to which that diabolical letter can have alluded. 
Believe me, my own wife”—and he drew her to him as he spoke— 
“that I have not done you so great an injury as to marry where I could 
not love.” 

*‘ Oh,” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, “ that this cruel news had 
not been given me! Giovanni,” she continued, vehemently, and half 
sinking on her knees before him, “deceive me not. If there be aught 
of truth in this accusation, let me depart. I am your wife but in name; 
a slight ceremony only has passed between us, and we both know how 
readily, with such influence as ours, the Church at Rome would dis- 
solve that. Suffer me to depart ere I shall be indeed your wife.” 

“ Adelaide,” he replied, mournfully, as he held ‘her, ‘I thought you 
loved me.” 

“T do—I do. None can know how passionately. My very life is 
bound up in yours; but it is because I so love you, that I could not 
brook a rival.” 

“You have no rival, Adelaide. You never shall have one.” 

“TI mean not a rival in the vulgar acceptation of the term,” she 
replied, a shade of haughtiness mingling with her tone—“ but one in 
your heart—your mind. This I could not bear.” 

“ Adelaide, hear me. Some enemy, wishing to do me a foul injury, 
has thrust himself between us: but, rely on it, they are but false 
cowards who stab in the dark. Ihave sought you these many months ; 
I have striven to gain your love; I have now made you mine. Talk 
not of separation, Adelaide.” 

She burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“ Adelaide,” he whispered, as he fondly clasped her to his heart, 
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“believe that I love you ; believe that you have no rival, and that I 
will give you none. Ihave made you my wife—the wife of my bosom : 
you are, and ever shall be, my only love.” 

Sweet words! And the Lady Adelaide suffered her disturbed mind 
to yield to them, resolutely thrusting away the dreadful thought that 
the heart of her attractive husband could ever have been given to 
another. 

V. 

Months elapsed, and the Lady Adelaide was the happiest of the 
happy, although now and again the remembrance of that anonymous 
letter would flit into her mind like a dream. That most rare felicity 
was indeed hers, of passionately idolising one from whom she need 
never be separated by night or by day. But how was it with him? 
Love is almost the only passion which cannot be called forth or turned 
aside at will, and though the Count di Visinara treated his wife, and 
ever would so treat her, with the most anxious affection, though he 
strove with all his might and main to love her, his rebellious heart was 
still true to Gina Montani. 

But now the count had to leave home on business ; to remain away 
fifteen days. In those earlier times women could not accompany their 
lords everywhere, as they may in these ; and when Giovanni rode away 
from his castle gates, the Lady Adelaide sank in solitude upon the arm 
of one of her costly sofas, all rich with brocaded velvet ; and though 
not a tear dimmed her eye, or a line of pain marked her forehead,,. 
to tell of suppressed feelings, it seemed to her that her heart was 
breaking. 

It was on the morrow. News was brought to the countess that one 
craved admission to her—a maiden, young and beautiful, the servitor 
said; and the Lady Adelaide ordered her to be admitted. 

Young and beautiful indeed, and so she looked, as, with downcast 
eyes, the visitor was ushered in. Yow know her, reader, though the 
Lady Adelaide did not. She began to stammer out an incoherent 
explanation : that news had reached her of the retirement of one of the 
Lady Adelaide’s attendants, and of her wish to fill the vacant place. 

“What is your name?” inquired the countess, already taken, as the 
young are apt to be, with the prepossessing manners and appearance - 
of her visitor. 

“Signora, it is Gina Montani.” 

“ And in whose household have you resided ?” 

A deep shade rose to Gina’s face. “Madam, as yet only in my 
mother’s. But she is dead and I amalone in the world. I have heard 
much of the Countess of Visinara’s gentleness and worth, and I should 
wish to serve her.” 

Some further conversation, a few preliminary arrangements, and 
Gina Montani was installed at the castle as one of the countess’s maids: 
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in waiting, . A somewhat contradistinctive term, be it understood, to a 
waiting-maid; these attendants of high-born gentlewomen being then 
made, in a great degree, their companions. Gina speedily rose in 
favour. Her manners were gentle and unassuming ; and there was 
ever a sadness about her which, coupled with her great beauty, 
rendered her eminently interesting. 


VI. 

The Lady Adelaide stood at the eastern window of the purple- 
room—so called from its magnificent hangings—watching eagerly for 
the appearance of her husband, it being the day and hour of his 
expected return, So had she stood since the morning. Ah! what 
pleasure is there in this world like that of watching for a beloved one? 
At the opposite end of the apartment sat her ladies, engaged upon 
some fancy work, then in vogue. 

“Come hither, Lucrezia,” said the lady at length. ‘ Discern you 
yon groups of trees in the distance, through which glimpses of the 
highway may be distinguished? See you aught?” 

“ Nothing but the road, my lady. And yet, now I look attentively, 
there seems to be a movement, as of a body of horsemen. It should 
be the count, madam, and his followers.” 

“| think it is, Lucrezia,” said the Lady Adelaide, calmly, not suffer- 
ing her emotion to appear in the presence of her maidens, for that 
haughty girl brooked not that others should read her deep love for 
Giovanni. ‘You may return to your embroidery.” 

The Count di Visinara rode at a sharp trot towards his home, 
followed by his retainers. When near enough to see his wife at the 
window, he quickened the pace to a gallop, after taking off his plumed 
cap, and waving his hand towards her in the distance. She pressed 
her heart to still its throbbing, as she heard him rattle over the 
drawbridge. 

She was turning to leave the apartment to welcome him, when he 
entered, so great haste had he made. Without observing that she was 
not alone, he threw his arms round her, fondly drew aside her fair 
golden curls, and kissed her repeatedly. She drew back, the glowing 
crimson overspreading her face ; and then the count turned and saw 
they were not alone. At the extreme end of the apartment, out of 
hearing, but within sight, were the damsels seated over their 
embroidery. 

“Gina,” murmured one of the girls, still pursuing her work, ‘“ what 
has made you turn so pale? You are as white as Juliette’s dress.” 

“Is the Signora Montani ill ?” demanded Lucrezia, sharply ; for she 
liked not Gina. 

“ A sudden pain—a spasm in my side,” gasped poor Gina. “It is 
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“Ts he not an attractive man?” whispered another of the ladies in 
Gina’s ear. . 

“ He ?” 

“The Count di Visinara. I suppose you never saw him before 
They are well matched for beauty, he and the Lady Adelaide.” 

“ Pray attend to your work, and let this gossiping cease,” exclaimed 
Lucrezia, angrily. 

Giovanni and his wife remained at the window, their backs towards 
the damsels. She suffered her hand to remain in his—they could not 
see ¢hat—and conversed with him in a confidential tone. Then she 
began chattering to him of her new attendant, saying how lovely she 
was, how pleasing and sad and gentle. In the midst of this, a servant 
announced the mid-day meal. 

“ Now you shall see my favourite,” she exclaimed, as he took her 
hand to conduct her to the banquet-hall. ‘I will stop as I pass them, 
to look at their work, and you shall tell me if you do not think her 
very beautiful.” 

“Scarcely, Adelaide, when beside you.” 

“She is about my age,” ran on Adelaide, whose spirits were raised 
to exuberance. But it had never entered the mind of that haughty 
lady to imagine the possibility of the Lord of Visinara, her husband, 
looking upon any attendant of hers with real admiration. Or she 
might not have discussed their personal merits. 

“ How goes on the work, Lucrezia?” demanded the Lady Adelaide, 
halting close to her attendants. 

“ Favourably, madam,” answered the signora, rising from her seat. 

“That is a beautiful part that you are engaged upon, Gina. Bring it 
forward, that we may exhibit our handiwork to my lord.” 

Gina Montani, without raising her eyes, and trembling inwardly and 
outwardly, rose, and advanced with the embroidery. The Signora 
Lucrezia, detecting her curious agitation, was regarding her, covertly. 

“Ts it not a handsome pattern?” exclaimed Adelaide, her thoughts 
now really occupied with the beauty of the work. ‘“ And I was so in- 
dustrious while you were away, Giovanni. I did a good portion of this 
myself—I did, indeed ; all the shadings of the rosebuds are my doing, 
and those interlaces of silver.” 

But, raising her pretty face to his, eager for his meed of approbation, 
Adelaide was startled at its look. It had turned to a frightful pallor. 

“Oh, Giovanni, you are ill! My husband, what is it? Gio- 
vanni , 

“Tt is nothing,” interrupted the count, leading her hurriedly from 
the room. “I rode hard, and the sun was hot. A cup of wine will 
restore me.” 

But not less awake to this emotion of the count’s than she had been 
to Gina’s, was the Signora Lucrezia, and she came to the conclusion 
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that there was some unaccountable mystery at the bottom of it. Which 
mystery she forthwith, as a matter of course, determined to do all in 
her power to solve. 

VII. 

Days passed. The count had not yet seen Gina alone, though he had 
sought for the opportunity; but one morning when he entered the 
embroidery-room—so-called—Gina sat there alone, sorting silks. He 
did not observe her at first, and, being in search of his wife, called 
to her. 

“ Adelaide?” 

“The Lady Adelaide is not here, signor,” was Gina’s reply, as she 
rose from her seat. 

“Gina,” he said, advancing cautiously, and speaking in an under- 
tone, “ what in the name of all that was foolish brought you here—an 
inmate of my house—the attendant of the Lady Adelaide ?” 

“‘ You shall hear the truth,” she gasped, leaning against the wall for 
support. ‘I have lived all these months in my dreary home, unseeing 
you, uncared for, knowing only that you were happy with another. 
Giovanni, can you picture what I endured? My mother died—you 
may have heard of it—and her relations sent to ask me to go into 
their distant country, and would have comforted me ; but I would not 
go. I remained on here, alone, to be near you. Oh, it was long, 
long! I struggled much with my unhappy passion. My very soul 
was wearing away with despair. I would see you pass sometimes at a 
distance with your retainers—and that was heaven to me. Then came 
a thought into my mind; I wrestled with it, and would have driven it 
away—but there it was, ever haunting me. It may be that my better 
angel sent it there; it may be that the Evil One, who is ever tempting 
us for ill, urged it on.” 

“What mean you?” he inquired. 

“It suggested,” she continued, in a low voice, “ that if but to see 
you at a distance and at rare intervals, could almost compensate for my 
life of misery, what bliss would be mine were I living under the roof of 
your own home, liable to see you perhaps even once a day. Hence 
you find me numbered amongst your wife’s waiting-maids. And blame 
me not, Giovanni,” she hastily concluded, seeing him about to inter- 
rupt her; “you are the cause of all, for you sought and gained my love. 
And such love! I think none can have ever known such. It is the 
one task of my life to suppress it. The fiercest jealousy of the Lady 
Adelaide torments my heart—and yet I must suppress it. Giovanni, 
you have brought this anguish upon me; so blame me not.” 

“Tt is a dangerous proceeding, Gina. I was becoming reconciled to 
our separation ; but now—it will be dangerous for both of us.” 

“ Ay,” she answered, bitterly, “‘ you had all. Friends, revelry, a wife 
of rare beauty, the chase, the bustle of an immense household—in 
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short, what had you not to aid your mental struggles? I but my home 
of solitude, and the jealous pictures, self, but ever inflicted, of your 
happiness with the Lady Adelaide.” 

“T still love you, Gina,” he repeated. ‘ But you know that I can 
show it not.” 

“Do I ask you to show it ?—think you I would permit you to show 
it?” she reiterated quickly. ‘No, no; I did not come here to sow 
discord in your household. Suffer me to live on unnoticed, as of these 
last few days, but, oh! drive me not away from you.” 

“Gina, Gina, this will never do. I mistrust my own powers of 
endurance ; ay, and of concealment.” 

“You can think of me but as the waiting-maid of your lady,” she 
interrupted, in a tone of bitterness. ‘In time you will solely regard 
me as such.” 

“There would be another obstacle,” he added, his voice sinking to 
a whisper. “ How could you live in my household, and not conform 
to the usages of our faith? Believe me, Gina, it is a plan that will 
never answer.” 

She burst into tears: beseeching him not to drive her away. And 
to the tears he, against his better judgment, yielded. 

“ But you understand,” he said, somewhat sternly, “‘ that from this 
moment all confidence ceases between us: we must be to each other 
as strangers.” 

“Even so,” she acquiesced. “ Yet if you deem that my enduring 
affection deserves requital, give me at times a look as of old; a smile, 
unperceived by others, but acknowledged by, and too dear to, my own 
heart. I ask no more than that. It will be a token that you have not 
driven away all remembrance of our once youthful love, though it is at 
an end for ever.” 

He smiled sadly now in answer, and they parted by different doors. 
He to seek his wife, she the solitude of her chamber. And no sooner 
had the sound of their footsteps died away in the gallery, than out of a 
closet in the room stepped the Signora Lucrezia, her eyes and mouth 
wide open, and her hair standing on end. 

“ May all the saints reject me if ever I met with such a plot as this 
she ejaculated. ‘I knew there was something underhand about her, 
but who would have suspected this! So the innocent-faced madam is 
nothing but a she-wolf in sheep’s petticoats! That dreadful letter is 
explained now. May I die unabsolved if ever I met with the like of 
this! It is her fault, the wicked one; not his. She must have bewitched 
him with her false face. If my baby mistress did but know it! Her 
tival—and she showering down favours on her! A pretty life the 
count will lead between the two, dear good man !—and neither of them 
fit to tie his shoes. I’ll keep my eyes and ears open: there will be an 
explosion some day, or my name is not Lucrezia Andrini.” 
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PART THE SECOND. 
L 

THERE was much bustle and commotion in the Castle of Visinara. 
Servitors ran hither and thither, the tire-maidens stood in groups to 
gossip with each other, messengers were despatched in various direc- 
tions, and skilful leeches and experienced nurses were brought in. 
Then came a long silence. Voices were hushed and footsteps muffled ; 
the apartments of the countess were darkened, and naught was heard 
save the issued whisper, or the stealthy tread of the sick-chamber. The 
Lady Adelaide was ill. 

Hours elapsed—hours of intolerable suspense to the Lord of 
Visinara; and then were heard deep, heartfelt congratulations ; but 
they were spoken in a whisper, for the lady was still in danger, and had 
suffered almost unto death. There was born an heir to Visinara. 

And as Giovanni, Count of Visinara, bent over his child, and em- 
braced its young mother, he felt repaid for all he had suffered in 
voluntarily severing himself from Gina Montani. From that time he 
forgot her ; or something very like it. And for this he could not be 
condemned, for it lay in the line of honour and of duty. Yet it was 
another proof, if one were wanting, of the fickle nature of man’s love. 
It has been well compared to words written on the sands. 

Many weeks elapsed ere the Lady Adelaide was allowed to join in 
the gaieties and festal meetings of the land. A two days’ féte, given at 
the Capella Palace, was the signal for her reappearance in the world. 
It was to be of great magnificence, and she consented to attend it on 
the morning of the second day. 

She placed herself in front of the large mirror in her dressing- 
thamber whilst she was prepared for the visit, the same mirror before 
which she had sat on the evening of her wedding-day. The Signora 
Lucrezia and Gina were alone present. The former was arranging her 
fair silken tresses, whilst Gina handed the signora the articles required 
for the task. The count entered, dressed. 

“Giovanni,” exclaimed Adelaide, “Lucrezia thinks that I should 
wear something in my hair—a wreath, or my diamond coronet ; but I 
feel tired already, and wish the dressing was over. Need I be teased 
with ornaments ?” 

“‘ My sweet wife, wear what you best like. 
adorning.” 

“You hear, Lucrezia:. make haste and finish. You may put aside 
the diamond casket, Gina. Oh, there’s my darling!” continued the 
countess, hearing the baby pass the door with its nurse. “ Call him in.” 

The count himself opened the door, and took his infant. 

“The precious, precious child!” exclaimed Adelaide, bending over 
the infant, which he placed on her knees. Giovanni,” she added, 
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looking up eagerly to her husband’s face, “do you think there ever 
was so lovely a babe sent on earth?” 

He smiled at her earnestness—men are never so rapturously blind in 
the worship of their first-born as women. But he stooped down, and 
fondly pressed his lips upon her forehead, while he played with the 
little hand of the infant. She yielded to the temptation of suffering her 
face to rest for a momeni close to his. 

“ But it grows late,” resumed the young mother. “ Take the baby to 
its nurse, Lucrezia ;” and she kissed it fifty times as she resigned it. 

The count had chanced to draw behind his wife: and there stood 
Gina. He was struck by the pallid sorrow of her countenance. II} 
fated Gina! and he had been so absorbed these weeks in his new | 
happiness ! 

A rush of pity, mingled perhaps with self-reproach, penetrated his - 
heart. In that moment he remembered her last words at the inter- 
view in the embroidery-room, and gave her a look—the look she had 
coveted. 

It was not to be mistaken. Love—love, pure and tender—gleamed 
from his eyes ; and Gina answered him with a smile which told her 
thanks. Had anyone been looking on, they could scarcely fail to 
become aware of their mutual love, or of a secret understanding 
between them. 

And one was looking on. In the large glass before her the Lady 
Adelaide had distinctly seen the reflection of all that took place: 
Her countenance became white as death, and her anger was terrible. 

“You may retire for the present,” she said, in a calm, subdued tone, 
to the startled Gina, upon whose mind flashed somewhat of the truth. 
“Tell the Signora Lucrezia not to return until I call for her.” 

To describe the scene that ensued would be difficult. The shock to. 
the young wife’s feelings had been very great. That her husband was 
faithless to her, not only in deed but in heart, she never doubted. It 
was in vain he endeavoured to explain all; she listened to him not. 
To her, he seemed to be uttering falsehoods, which but increased his: 
treachery. Gina had once spoken of her fierce jealousy : but what was. 
hers compared with the Lady Adelaide’s? In the midst of her 
explosion of passion, Lucrezia, who had misunderstood her lady’s pro- 
hibitory message, entered, and stood aghast: until admonished from 
the room again by a haughty wave of the count’s hand. 

He departed for the Capella féte alone. His wife refused to go. 

“ Mercy ! mercy!” she moaned in anguish, as she remained alone 
in her apartments. ‘To be thus requited by Giovanni—whom I so 
loved! My husband—my own husband! Is it possible that a man. 
can be guilty of treachery so deep? Would that I had died ere I knew 
his faithlessness. To introduce her into our home, into my very 
Presence, an attendant on my person, That I should be so degraded } 
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Sure a wife, young and beautiful, was never treated as I have been. 
Lowered in the eyes of my own servants ; insulted by him who ought 
to have guarded me from insult ; laughed at—ridiculed by Aer / Oh! 
terrible ! terrible !” 

The Lady Adelaide had taken up a wrong and exaggerated view of 
the case. Rising as she spoke the last words, she unlocked the bright 
green cabinet, that of malachite marble already spoken of, and took 
from thence a small box of silver gilt. Touching the secret spring of 
this, she drew forth a letter, opened, and read it: 


“¢To THE LADY ADELAIDE, COUNTESS OF VISINARA. 

“¢You fancy yourself the beloved of Giovanni, Count of Visinara ; 
but retire not to your rest this night, lady, in any such vain imagining. 
The heart of the count has long been given to another; and you know, 
by your love for him, that such passion—that of first love—can never 
change its object. Had he met you in earlier life, it might have been 
otherwise. He marries you, for your lineage is a high one, and she, in 
the world’s eye and in that of his own haughty race, was no fit mate 
for him.’ 


“ Ay,” she shuddered, “it is explained now. So, Gina Montani was 
this beloved one. I am his by sufferance—she, by love. Holy 
Mother, have mercy on my brain! I kvow they love—I see it all too 
plainiy. And I could believe his deceitful explanation, and trust him. 
I told him I believed it on our wedding-night. He did not know why 
he went to her house; habit, he supposed, or want of occupation. Oh, 
shame on his false words! Shame on my own credulity !” 

None of us can forget the stanzas in Collins’s ‘“‘Ode to the 
Passions :”— 

‘* Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed, 
Sad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed, 
And now it courted love—now, raving, called on hate.” 

And calling, indeed, upon hate, as she strode her chamber in a 
frenzy near akin to madness, was the Lady Adelaide, when her 
attendant, Lucrezia, entered. 

“* My dear lady,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, false as those of 
a crocodile, ‘my dear, dear young lady, I cannot know that you are 
thus suffering, and keep away from your presence. Pardon me for 
intruding upon you against orders.” 

The Lady Adelaide smoothed her brow, and the lines of her face 
resumed their haughtiness, as she imperiously motioned Lucrezia to 
quit the room. The heart most awake to the miseries of life wears to 
the world the coldest surface; and it was not in the Lady Adelaide’s 
nature to betray aught of her emotions to any living being; save, 
perhaps, to her husband. 
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“Nay, my lady, suffer me to remain yet a moment. At least, while 
I disclose what I know of that viper.” 

The Lady Adelaide started ; but she suppressed all excitement, and 
set herself to listen, Lucrezia began her tale—an exaggerated account 
of the interview she had been a witness to between the Lord of 
Visinara and Gina Montani. The countess listened to its conclusion, 
and a low moan escaped her. 

“What think you now, madam, she deserves? ” 

“To die!” burst from the pale lips of the unhappy lady. 

“To die,” acquiesced Lucrezia, calmly. ‘No other punishment 
would meet her guilt; and no other, that I am aware of, could be 
devised to bring you security for the future.” 

“Oh ! tempt me not,” cried the lady, wringing her hands. “I spoke 
hastily.” 

“ And wisely, madam,” put in Lucrezia. ‘Give but the orders.” 

“How can I?” demanded the Lady Adelaide, once more pacing the 
room, in her anguish ; “ how could I ever rest afterwards, with so great 
a guilt upon my soul ?” 

“Tt will be no guilt, lady.” 

“ Lucrezia !” 

“T have made it my business to inquire much about this girl—to 
ascertain her history. I thought it my duty to do so, and very soon I 
should have laid the whole matter before you.” 

“ Well?” 

“You may destroy her, madam, as you would destroy that little bird 
there in its golden cage, without sin and without compunction.” 

“Oh, Lucrezia, Lucrezia! once more I say unto thee, tempt me not. 
Wicked and artful though she is, she is still one of God’s creatures.” 

“‘ Scarcely, my lady,” answered the bigoted woman, with a gesture 
which spoke of deep scorn for the culprit. ‘I have cause to believe— 
good cause,” she repeated, lowering her voice, and looking round, as if 
she feared the very walls might hear the fearful words she was about to 
utter, ‘that she is one of those lost creatures who are enemies to our 
faith and to Heaven: a descendant of the Saxons, and an apostate.” 

‘“* What say you?” gasped the Lady Adelaide. 

“That we have been harbouring a heretic, madam,” continued 
Lucrezia, her passion rising. ‘ No wonder that evil has fallen upon 
this house.” 

“Go to the cell of Father Anselmo,” shivered the Lady Adelaide, 
“and pray his holiness to step hither. ‘This doubt shall at once be set 
at rest.” 


II. 
Gina Montani, her head aching with suspense and anxiety, was shut 
up alone in her chamber, when she received a summons to attend her 
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mistress. Obeying at once, she found the confessor, Father Anselmo, 
sitting there, by the side of the countess. He cast his eyes steadfastly 
upon Gina, as if examining her features. 

“Never, my daughter, never!” he said, at length, turning to the 
countess. ‘I can take upon myself to assert that this damsel of thine 
has never once appeared before me to be shriven.” 

‘“‘ Examine her,” was the reply of the lady. 

“Daughter,” said the priest, turning to Gina, “for so I would fain 
call thee, what faith is it that thou professest ?” 

Gina raised her hand to her burning temples. She saw that all was 
discovered. But when she removed it, the perplexity in her face had 
cleared away, and her resolution was taken. 

“The truth, the truth,” she murmured ; “ for good, or for ill, I will 
tell it now. Iam not a Roman Catholic,” she answered timidly. 

The Lady Adelaide crossed herself, as if for protection from the 
words : she had been reared in all the bigotry and superstition of the 
times. Gina grasped the arm of the chair against which she was stand- 
ing. She was endeavouring to steel her heart to bravery ; but in those 
days, and in that country, such a scene was a terrible ordeal. 

“Dost thou not worship the One True God?” asked the priest, look- 
ing with compassion upon the sad and unhappy girl. 

“IT worship the One True God,” replied Gina, solemnly, joining her 
hands in a reverent attitude. ‘But we—we—do not recognise the 
Pope.” 

“And yet, child, to him it is given to mediate between man and 
heaven? Hast thou yet to learn,” continued the priest, troubled and 
aghast, “ that in the next world there is a place of torture kept for un- 
believers—a gulf of burning flames, to be extinguished never ?” 

‘“‘ We are told there is such a place,” she answered, struggling with 
her tears, for the interview was becoming too painful. “ May the 
infinite love and mercy of God keep both you and me from it !” 

“Thou art bold,” he cried. “Whence hast thou imbibed these 
doctrines ?” 

““My mother wedded with an Italian,” answered Gina; “ but she 
was born on the free soil of England, and reared in its Reformed 
Faith.” 

“ And this mother of thine, child: where may she be ?” 

“She is dead,” gasped Gina, bursting into tears. “I have no guide 
now but my Bible.” 

Now, it is well known that in those ages in Italy the Bible was re- 
garded as a very unfit book to be read indiscriminately by the people. 
The priest shook his head. To the Lady Adelaide and to Lucrezia, 
Gina’s confessions brought absolute horror. 

‘She is hopeless,” gasped the former. 

“I fear meso, my daughter. At least, at present,” added the priest ; 
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some benevolent idea crossing his mind that perhaps he might by his 
teachings redeem her. “Fetch me thy Bible, child,” he said to Gina. 
“T will take care of it for a time.” 

She took it out of a pocket underneath her gown. An English 
Bible. The priest could not read it. 

“ Dost thou speak this language, then, daughter ?” 

“Tt is familiar to me as my own,” replied Gina. 

“Oh, father, father! ” cried the Lady Adelaide, sinking at his feet, 
after Gina had been despatched to her chamber, and giving vent in- 
voluntarily to sobs of agony, ‘‘she has dared to come between me and 
my husband—he has known her long, it seems. If she should taint 
him with this dreadful heresy ? ” 

Father Anselmo did not like the suggestion. Giovanni of Visinara 
was a true servant of his church and a liberal benefactor. In his 
perplexity, he made for the moment no rejoinder. 

“Tt will not be a crime to remove her, father,” faltered the Lady 
Adelaide. 

“ Crime /” repeated the priest. ‘ Canst thou connect the word with 
any such procedure? It is on the contrary, a measure needful to be 
taken.” 

But the probability is that the speaker never supposed that any 
measure, more stringent than that of removing her from the castle, was 
contemplated. 

“To remove her in avy way,” persisted the lady, in a whisper. “ Yet 
the world might call it by—by an ugly name.” 

“Certainly, in any way,” assented the father. “ By force, if neces- 
sary.” 

“Thou wilt then grant me absolution beforehand, holy father,” 
implored the Lady Adelaide, the tears streaming from her eyes. 

“For all that thou canst do, my child,” he smiled.- “Thou hast 
not been used to these troublous duties ; thy life has been one of 
peace and sunshine.” 

“Oh true, true! Ihave been too happy. My waiting woman, 
Lucrezia, says she has a plan, holy father, to—to—to effect it, by which 
all scandal may be avoided. She waits only for my orders.” 

“ Thou canst give them, my daughter.” 

And the Lady Adelaide, believing that she had received sanction 
for the worst, for so terrible a deed that she had not dared to allude to 
it in words—and in that reticence may have lain the fatal misapprehen- 
‘ sion—summoned Lucrezia to her when the priest had departed. 
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III. 

The-castle was wrapped in silence, it being past the hour at which 
the household retired to repose. Gina Montani was in her night-dress, 
though as yet she had not touched her hair, which remained in long 
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curls, as she had worn it in the day. Suspense and agitation caused 
her movements to be slow, to linger ; and she sat at her dressing-table 
in a musing attitude, her head resting on her hand, wondering what 
would be the ending to all that the day had brought forth. She had 
dismissed her attendant an hour ago. 

With a deep sigh she rose to continue her preparations for rest, when 
the door softly opened, and the Signora Lucrezia appeared. 

“You need not prepare yourself for bed,” observed Lucrezia, in a 
low, distinct whisper ; “another sort of bed is preparing for you.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the startled girl. 

‘That you are this night to die.” 

Gina shrieked. 

“‘T may tell you,” interrupted the lady, “that screams and resistance 
will be wholly useless. Your doom is irrevocable, therefore it may save 
you trouble to be silent.” 

“You are speaking falsely to me. I have done nothing to deserve 
death.” 

“ Equivocation will be alike unavailing,” repeated Lucrezia. ‘“ And 
if you ask what you have done—you have dared to step with your ill- 
placed passion between my lord and the Lady Adelaide: you have 
brought discredit upon the faith of this house and of the land.” 

‘“‘T have disturbed no one’s faith,” returned Gina. ‘I wish to disturb 
none. It is true that I love Giovanni, Count di Visinara, but I loved 
him long ere he saw the Lady Adelaide.” 

“What !” cried the signora, her brow darkening, “do you dare to 
avow your shame to my face?” 

“Tt is no shame,” answered Gina, sadly ; “ there is nothing of guilt 
in such a love as mine.” 

“Follow me,” repeated Lucrezia. ‘You have no time to waste in 
lamentations.” 

“ By whose orders do I die?” demanded the indignant girl. ‘Not 
by Ais; and no one else has a right to condemn me.” 

Lucrezia expected this, and was prepared. Alas, that the Lord of 
Visinara should that day have inadvertently left his signet-ring behind 
him! 

“Do you know this ring?” demanded Lucrezia, holding out the 
jewel. ' 

“Too well. It is the Count of Visinara’s.” 

** You may then know who has condemned you.” 

“But the count is at the Capella Palace. He is not yet back from 
the fétes.” 

“Not back!” returned Lucrezia, scornfully. ‘‘ Heard you not the 
clatter of the men? Some of them had imbibed largely of the Capella 
wine, I trow. I bring this ring from him I say: a proof that he has 
condemned you.” 
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“Oh, Giovanni !” wailed Gina, as she sank prostrate on the floor in 
her anguish, and no longer doubting, “this from you!” All idea of 
resistance vanished with the thought that it was him she so loved who 
doomed her to destruction. “ How long is it since he returned ?” 

“T came not to waste the moments in idle words,” said Lucrezia, 
brazening out her falsehoods. ‘‘It is sufficient for you to know that 
he Aas returned, and has given the orders that you seem inclined to 
resist.” 

“Implore him to come to me for one moment, for a last farewell.” 

“T may not ask it. He is with the Lady Adelaide.” 

“First, my happiness, then, my life; both sacrificed to appease the 
Lady Adelaide! Oh, Giovanni! false, but dear Giovanni——” 

“T have no orders to call those who will use violence,” interrupted 
the signora, ‘‘ but I must do so if you delay to follow me.” 

“T am about to dress myself,” returned Gina. 

“The dress you have on will serve as well as another. And better : 
for a night-gown bears some resemblance to a shroud.” 

“One moment for prayer,” was the next imploring petition. 

“ Prayer for you!” broke contemptuously from the signora. 

“A single moment for prayer,” reiterated the victim. “If I am, 
indeed, about to meet my Maker, I stand fearfully in need of it ; for I 
have of late worshipped one, more perhaps than I have Him.” 

“Prayer for you, you heretic!” contemptuously retorted Lucrezia, 
who, in her own way, was very much of a saint. 

Yet still Gina repeated it. ‘ A few moments for prayer—in mercy !” 

“Then pray away where you are going,” was the impatient answer. 
‘You will have time enough, and to spare—minutes, and hours. 
Perhaps days.” 

The signora evidently took a strange pleasure in urging on the death 
of Gina Montani. What could be the reason? Women in general 
are not so frightfully cruel. The truth was, that she herself loved the 
count. The giddy Bianca had said, when watching the bridal cavalcade, 
that none could be brought into daily contact with one so attractive as 
he, and not learn to love him. So had it proved with Lucrezia. Being 
the favourite attendant of her mistress, she was much with her, and 
consequently daily and frequently in the company of Giovanni. He 
had many a gay word and passing jest for her, for he was by nature a 
gallant, free-spoken man ; and this had brought forth its result. Whilst 
he never gave a thought to her but as of one who waited on his wife, 
he became to her heart dangerously dear; and her jealousy of Gina, 
arising first of all from the interview she had witnessed in the embroidery- 
room, now at least equalled that of the Lady Adelaide. 

Pushing the unfortunate girl on before her, Lucrezia silently passed 
onwards to the more remote parts of the castle. She bore a lantern in 
her hand which emitted a dim, uncertain light. At length they came 
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to a passage a little beyond the chapel, far removed from the habited 
apartments; and in the middle of this were two male forms, busily 
occupied at work of some description. A lantern, similar to the one 
Lucrezia carried, was hanging high up against the opposite wall ; another 
stood on the ground. Gina stopped and shivered ; but Lucrezia touched 
her arm, and she walked on. 

They were nearing the men, who were habited as monks, probably 
for disguise, their faces shielded beneath cowls, when the signora 
halted and pressed her hand upon her brow, as if in thought. Presently 
she turned to Gina. A second lie was in her mouth ; but how was the 
ill-fated young lady to know it ? 

“‘ He sent you a message,” she whispered. ‘It is his last request to 
you. Will you receive it?” The unhappy victim looked up eagerly. 

“‘He requests, then, by his love for you—by the remembrance of the 
happy moments you once spent together, that you neither resist nor 
scream.” 

Her heart was too full to speak; but she bowed her head in acqui- 
escence. Lucrezia moved to go on. 

“ How is my life to be taken? By the dagger? By blows?” 

“ By neither—by nothing. Not a hair of your head will be touched.” 

“Ah! I might have guessed. It is by poison.” 

“Tt will be taken by zothing, I tell you. Why do you not listen to 
me?” 

“You speak in riddles,” said Gina, faintly. ‘But I will bear my 
fate, whatever it may be.” 

“ And in silence? He asks it by your mutual love.” 

“ All, all, for his sake,” she answered. ‘Tell him, that as I have 
loved, so will I obey him to the last.” 

Lucrezia walked on, and Gina followed. Whether she understood 
the manner of her death, might be a question; but, faithful to the 
imagined wish of her lover, she uttered neither remonstrance nor cry. 
The clock was upon the stroke of one, when smothered groans of fear 
and anguish told that her punishment had begun; she understood it 
then : but no louder sound broke the midnight silence, or carried the 
appalling deed to the inhabitants of the castle. An hour passed before 
all was completed ; they were long in doing their deed of vengeance ; 
and when it was over, Gina Montani had been removed from the world 
for ever. 

“Madam, she is gone!” was the salutation of Lucrezia, her teeth 
chattering, and her face the hue of a corpse, when she entered the 
chamber of her mistress. 

The Lady Adelaide had not retired to rest. She was pacing her apart- 
ment in unutterable misery. The social conditions of life, its forms 
and objects, were to her as nothing since her terrible awaking to 


reality. 
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Morning had dawned before the return of the Lord of Visinara. 
The festivities had lasted long. He was fatigued both in body and 
mind, and, throwing himself upon a couch, sank tosleep. An unusual 
disturbance and commotion aroused him. The household, struck 
with amazement and terror, were telling a strange tale: one that, for 
the moment, drove the life-blood from his heart. The wicked dealing 
of Gina Montani had been brought to light on the previous day. What 
these wicked dealings consisted of, no one professed to be able to 
define, except that Gina had confessed in the presence of the good 
Father Anselmo that she was in league with the Evil One. And the 
Evil One had appeared in the night, and had run away with her—a 
just reward. 

In those times, a reputed visit of his Satanic Majesty in propria 
persona would have been likely to obtain more credence than it could 
in these ; but it would probably be going too far to say that the Lord of 
Visinara participated in the belief of his horror-stricken household : 
neither could he trace ary positive foundation for the assertion. Gina 
was gone. To say the least of it, Satan or no Satan, her disappearance 
was mysterious in the extreme. The maid who waited on her testified 
that she assisted Gina to undress on the previous night. In proof of 
which, the garments she had taken off were found inthe chamber. The 
remainder of her clothes were also in their places undisturbed ; the 
only article missing being a night-dress, which the attendant in ques- 
tion said she saw her put on; and her bed had not been slept in. 
Giovanni spoke to his wife, but she observed a cold, haughty silence, 
confessing to nothing: it was quite useless to question her. The 
house was searched and searched,.and the neighbourhood, for miles 
round, scoured ; but no trace or tidings of her whatever could be ob- 
tained. And yet, strange to say, in passing on tha: first morning 
through the remote corridors, the count fancied he heard her voice 
pronounce his name in a tone of imploring agony. Whether this was 
but fancy, or whether she had indeed called to him, he never 
knew, then or later. He searched himself in every nook and corner, 
but nothing came of it. 

After a time, peace was once more restored between him and his 
wife ; but the perfect bliss of her once secure love for him had ceased 
for ever. As to Lucrezia, she seemed to have acquired a scared kind 
of look and manner; was more devout at prayers than before, and 
offered up no end of candles. 

And so the time passed on. 


IV. 


It was the hour of midnight. In the nursery at the castle sat the 
head nurse, holding on her lap the dying heir of Visinara, now 
some eight or ten months old. Until about nine days previously, he 
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had been a fine, healthy child, but from that time a wasting fever had 
attacked him. It had left him pale and cold; ill unto death. 

The Lady Adelaide, her eyes blinded with tears, knelt beside him, 
gazing on his colourless face. The count himself was gently rubbing 
his little hands, to try and excite some warmth in them. 

“Do you not think he looks a little, a very little better?” demanded 
the lady, anxiously. 

The nurse hesitated. She did not think so, but she was unwilling to 
say what she thought. 

“‘ His hands —are they any warmer, Giovanni?” 

The count shook his head. The Lady Adelaide pressed her lips 
upon the infant’s damp forehead, and burst into renewed tears. 

“You will be ill, Adelaide,” said her husband. ‘This incessant 
watching is bad for you. Let me persuade you to take an hour’s 
rest.” 

She motioned in the negative. 

“Indeed, madam, but you ought to do so,” interposed Lucrezia, 
who was present. “These many nights you have passed without 
sleep ; and your health so delicate !” 

“ Lie down—lie down, my love,” he interposed, “ if only for a short 
time.” 

And at length she was induced to comply, the nurse undertaking 


‘to let her know if there should be the slightest change in the child. 


Giovanni passed his arm round his wife to lead her from the chamber, 
for she was painfully weak ; but they had scarcely gone ten steps from 
the door, when a prolonged, shrill scream, as of one in unutterable 
terror, reached their ears. They rushed back again. 

The nurse sat, her dilating eyes fixed on one corner of the room, 
her face rigid with horror. It was she who had screamed. 

“My child! my child!” groaned the Lady Adelaide. 

“Nurse, what in the name of terror is the matter?” exclaimed the 
count, perceiving no alteration in the infant. “You look as if you had 
seen a spectre !” 

«I have seen one,” shuddered the nurse. 

“What have you been dreaming of?” he returned, angrily. 

“ As true as that we are all assembled here, my lord,” continued the 
nurse, solemnly, “I saw the spirit of Gina Montani!” 

A change came over the Lord of Visinara’s countenance, but {he 
spoke not. The Lady Adelaide clung to her husband in fear ; while 
Lucrezia, who had been listening in perplexed arrangement, darted into 
the midst of the group, and laid hold of the nurse’s chair. 

“ What absurdity !” exclaimed the count, recovering himself. “ How 
could such an idea enter your head ?” 

“Were it the last word I had to speak, my lord,” continued the 
woman, “and to my dying day, I will maintain what I assert. I saw 
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Gina Montani. She stood in a night-dress, ‘here, where the lamp casts 
its shade.” 

“ Nonsense,” repeated the count, abstractedly. But Lucrezia was 
white, and shook convulsively. 

At this moment, a wild, frantic sob burst from the Lady Adelaide. 
The child was dead! 


V. 


Many months again slipped by, with little to distinguish them save 
the decreasing strength of the Lady Adelaide. She had been wasting 
slowly away ever since the shock given to her heart at discovering her 
husband’s love for Gina Montani. She loved him passionately, and 
she knew her love must be unrequited; for the affections once be 
stowed, as his had been, can never be recalled and given to another. 
The illness of the mind wrought upon the body. She became worse 
and worse ; and after the birth of a second child, it was evident that 
she was sinking rapidly. 

She lay upon the stately bed in her magnificent chamber, about 
which were scattered many articles consecrated to her girlhood, or to 
her happy bridal, and, as such, precious. Seated by the bedside was 
her husband, one of his hands clasping hers. In the other hand he 
held a cambric handkerchief, with which he occasionally wiped her 
languid brow. 

“Bear with me a little longer, my husband. But a short time.” 

“Bear with you, Adelaide!” he repeated. ‘Would to Heaven you 
might he spared to me !” 

“Tt is impossible,” she sighed, pressing his hand upon her wasted 
bosom. 

“ Adelaide”—he hesitated, after a while—“I would ask you a 
question. A question which, if you can, I entreat that you will 
answer.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, and he resumed, in a low voice: 
“ What became of Gina Montani?” 

Even amidst the pallid hue of death, a hectic colour flushed her 
cheeks at the words. She gasped with agitation before she could 
speak. 

“Bring not up that subject now; the only one that came between 
us to disturb our peace; the one to which I am indebted for my 
death. I am lying dying before you, Giovanni, and you can think 
but of her.” 

“My love, why will you so misunderstand me ?” 

“These thoughts excite me dreadfully,” she continued. “ Let us 
banish them, if you would have peace visit me in dying.” 

“May your death be far away yet,” he sighed. 

“Ah! Itrust so! A little longer—a few days with you and my 
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dear child!” And the count clasped his hands together as he silently 
echoed her prayer. 

“Will you reach me my lazuli casket ?” she continued. “I have 
put a few trinkets into it, to leave as tokens of remembrance. I must 
show you how I wish them bestowed.” 

He rose from his seat, and looked about the room; but he could not 
find the jewel-case. 

“The small one, Giovanni,” she said; “not my diamond casket, 
Z thought it was in the mosaic cabinet. Or perhaps they may have 
taken it into my dressing-room.” 

He went into the adjoining apartment, and had found the missing 
casket, when a wild shriek from her lips smote upon his ear. In an 
instant he had gained the bedside, and was supporting her. The at- 
¢endants came running in. 

“‘My dearest Adelaide! What is it that excites you thus ?” 

But his inquiries were in vain. She lay in his arms sobbing convul- 
‘sively, and clinging to him in some terrible fear. Broken words came 
‘€rom her at length. 

“‘T looked up—when you were away—and saw—there, in that 
@arkened recess—/er. I did—I did, Giovanni !” 

“Whom ?” he said, becoming very pale. 

““ Her—Gina Montani. She was in white—a long dress it seemed 
Oh! Giovanni, leave me not again.” 

“‘T will never leave you, Adelaide. But, this—it must have been a 
fancy—an illusion of the imagination. We had just been speaking of 
her.” 

“You remember,” she sobbed, “the night our child died—nurse 
saw her also. It may P 

The lady’s voice failed her, and her husband started, for a rapid 
change was taking place in her countenance. 

“T am dying, Giovanni,” she uttered, clinging to him, and trembling 
‘to the utmost extent of nervous terror. ‘ Oh, support me! A doctor 
—a priest—Father Anselmo—where are they? He would give me 
absolution, he said: then why does the‘remembrance come back again 
now? It would not have been done without my sanction. Gio. 
vanni, my husband—protect and love our child—desert him never. 
Giovanni, where are you? My sight is going—Giovanni “ 

Her voice died away, and the count bowed his head down in his 
anguish, whilst the attendants pressed forward to look at her coun 
tenance. The Lady Adelaide had passed from amongst the 
living. 








VI. 


It was many years after the death of the Lady Adelaide, that several 
-«rorkmen were engaged making some extensive alterations in the Castle 
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of Visinara, preparatory to the second marriage of its lord, who was 
about to espouse the lovely Elena di Capella. They were taking 
down the walls of a remote passage, or corridor, leading out of the 
chapel. 

Standing, looking on, was the count, still to all appearance youthful, 
though he was in reality some years past thirty. By his side stood a 
fair boy of seven years old. It was the heir of Visinara. He was an 
open-hearted, engaging child, with a smiling countenance, on which 
might be traced his father’s features, whilst he had inherited his mother’s 
soft blue eyes and her sunny hair. 

“What a long while you are!” exclaimed the child boyishly impa- 
tient to see the walls come down. “ You should hit harder.” 

“The walls are very thick, Alberto,” observed his father. “ All these 
niches, which have been blocked up, and in the olden time contained 
statues, have to come down also.” 

‘“‘They are taking down a niche now, are they not, papa?” 

“Not yet. They are removing the wall which has been built before 
it. It appears fresher, too, than the rest ; of more recent date.” 

“It seems extraordinarily fresh, Sir Count,” observed one of the 
workmen. “The materials are old, but it has certainly been rebuilt 
within a few years—within ten, I should say.” 

“Not it,” laughed the count. ‘These corridors have not beer 
touched during my lifetime.” 

“ This portion of them has, my lord, you may rely upon it.” 

As the workman spoke, the remainder came down with a tremendous 
crash, leaving the niche exposed to view. There was no statue there 
—but the corpse of the unfortunate Gina Montani, standing upright 
in her night-dress, was revealed to their sight. It was nearly as 
fresh as if she had departed but yesterday, having been excluded 
from the air. The features, it is true, were scarcely to be recognised, 
but the hair—the long brown curls falling on her neck—was the same 
as ever. 

This was her horrible death, then—to be walled up alive. 

The Count di Visinara grew sick and faint as he gazed. Before 
he had time to collect his startled thoughts, the child was pulling at 
his arm. 

“‘ Papa, take me away. What is that dreadful thing there? You 
look white and cold, too, not as you always do. Oh, what is it? Dear 
dear papa, take me from here.” 

The workmen were affrighted, and shook with fear—perhaps more 
frightened though less shocked than the count. But one of them, par- 
tially recovering himself, touched the corpse with an implement he had 
been using for his work, and down it came, a heap of dust. 

The Lord of Visinara turned, and with steps that tottered under 
him, bore his child back to the castle. 
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VII. 

You may hear in Italy, unto this day, various versions of this tradi- 
tion, One will tell you that the Lord of Visinara offered moneys and 
treasures, even to the half of his possessions, unto the fathers of the 
church, if they would lay the troubled spirit of Gina Montani; but 
that, although the monks tried hard, they could not doit, Another 
version goes, that the church did not try, because. she had died a heretic. 
However that may have been, all agree in one respect—that the ghost 
was not laid. That it never would be, and never could be, but still 
wanders to haunt the descendants of the Lady Adelaide. 

Several of these descendants still exist in Tuscany, though greatly 
reduced in station. And the accredited belief is, that whenever death 
is going to remove one of them, the spirit of the ill-fated Gina Montani 
appears and shows itself to them when they are dying. 


“WE SPEND OUR YEARS AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.” 


The book is closed, yet still the heart throbs high 
With all the passion kindled at the fire 
Which burned along the page. The yearning eye 
Can scarce look up from weeping o’er the pyre 
Of the dear close-clasped volume, to inquire 
What the new story has to tell, or why 
The fair creations only breathe to die, 
And never may fulfil the soul’s desire. 
The tale is told, and so pass on our years, 
Enjoyed, regretted, presently forgot, 
Except where memory shrines some sacred spot 
In tender light, no longer dimmed by tears. 
So pass they, and must pass till time shall be 
Lost in the fulness of Eternity. 


EMMA RHODES. 
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